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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


HOW PHIN AND LION WERE WELCOMED. 






¢ EERING fearfully over his shoulder to see if he 
was pursued, running and skulking, Phin —still 
followed by Lion, who no doubt fancied some fine 
sport in prospect — passed the orchard, traversed 
the lane, the fields, and the woods beyond, and 
reached the canal. 

Then he first began to breathe freely, though 
his heart was still palpitating and his face still pale. 
He took out the purse, and looked at it, and “hefted ” 
it, as with a guilty laugh, and a wild gleam in his eyes, 
he glanced backwards once more at the woods through 
which he had come. 

“Tf I see them after me,” he muttered to himself, 
“T°ll fling it into the canal; Yack shall never have it 
again!” 

He kept the “ heel-path,” crossed the waste-wear and 
the culvert, ran down along the edge of the pond, and, 
taking the village in the rear, hurried to the tavern. He 
inquired in the bar-room for Dr. Lamont, and was told 
that that gentleman was “somewhere round, maybe at 
the barn.” So to the barn.he went. 

There under a shed was the doctor’s wagon, mended and repainted so as 
to look almost as good as new, and with his name and title, “ Dr. Lamont, 
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Prince of the Healing Art/” blazing in bright letters on one side, and “ Dry, 
Lamont’s Celebrated Electrical Elixir” on the other. 

In the front part of the wagon was the doctor himself, reaching over and 
packing the box with a fresh supply of bottles received that afternoon by 
way of the canal. He looked up, and with a cry of pleasure saw his young 
friend approaching with his bundle ; but before he could speak, Lion made a 
dash at him. 

“Ho! hold him!” yelled the doctor, as, seized. with fright, he jumped 
over into the box, among his bottles, and shut the cover after him. 
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The Prince in his Castle. 


Astonished by the magical disappearance of his victim, Lion ran round 
the wagon, whining and barking, and leaping upon the wheels, until Phin 
grasped him by the collar and held him. 

Then the terrified doctor ventured to lift the lid of his hiding-place, and 
peep out. 

“ Got him? can ye hold him?” he said. 

“I guess so.” But at that moment Lion snarled and struggled so vio- 
lently that the poor wretch in the box dodged down out of sight and dropped 
the cover again. 

“I’ve got him fast now,” said Phin. 

The cover was lifted again cautiously, and out came a hand, and a rope, 
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and these words: “ 7ie him / tie the brute!” So Phin made one end of 
the rope fast to Lion’s collar, and the other to a wheel of the wagon ; after 
which the doctor took courage, and, opening his trap again, put out his 
head and shoulders, with a scared but smiling face. 

“© my dear boy! my charming Phineas!” he said, “ what ever possessed 
you” —a start and a growl from Lion made him dodge again — “ to— to 
bring that ferocious beast along?” 

“Did ye think I was going to leave him for Jack?” replied Phineas. 
“ Not by a long chalk! I ’d rather he ’d be dead!” 

“ Kill him, then!” said the doctor. 

“ Kill him? kill Lion?” echoed Phineas, turning quite pale. 

“ You see, it’s impossible to have him with us! He’ll always be pitchin’ 
into me. My trousis ’ll never be safe, — say nothin’ of legs and throat! Ah!” 
added the doctor, with a sigh, “I'd give fifty dollars if that dog was dead.” 

“If he can’t go with us, then I won’t go!” Phin declared, with a disap- 
pointed and angry look. 

“ What will you do, then, my dear boy ?” 

“1 ’ll go back home first ! ” 

“QO, now, just think of it!” said the doctor, sweetly and persuasively. 
“ Go back there and live on a farm all your days ! a boy of splendid talents 
like you! pick up stun and hoe corn for a livin’! see that mean little canal- 
driver petted and put above you! I’m sure a lad of your sperit can’t . 
submit to that.” 

“I d’n’ know!” Phin muttered, looking gloomy and dissatisfied, as he 
fingered Lion’s collar. 

“ On the other hand,” said the doctor, in honeyed accents, “think of the 
fortin that’s to be yourn if you go with me! You'll see the world; havea 
sort of Fourth of July every day in the year; nothin’ to do but to drive the 
hoss and blow the trumpet while I sell the bottles. We’ll spend the winter 
in the sunny South, goin’ from city to city, from plantation to plantation, 
always happy, always good-natered, livin’ by our wits, —no hard work about 
it, —and pilin’ up the money! Then, when we git tired of this thing, we ’ll 
sell out, and turn our hands to another; that’s my maxim; — variety’s 
the spice of life, and we "ll have our share. Think on’t, my dear boy! only 
think on ’t! then I know how you'll decide.” 

“TI s’pose I shall have to go with you now,” said Phin, his face brighten- 
ing a little; “for 1—” He looked furtively around, and added something 
in a whisper. 

“Ah, have you? my lovely Phineas! That was a bold stroke, and it 
was your right. Of course you can’t go back now. Better give it to me; 
le’ me take care on’t for you. Hand up your bundle too. We'll have 
everything ready for a start.” 

So Phin passed up his bundle to the amiable doctor, and then, with a 
trembling hand, and a skittish look behind him, reached up the purse of 
money. 

“ Now,” said the doctor, more confidently, as he dropped the purse into 
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his own pocket, “about the dog. There’s only one thing to be done, and 
you must do it.” 

“ What ’s that?” Phin faltered. 

* Drownd him ! ” 

“T can’t! how can 1?” 

“Easy enough. Rope’s already on his neck. Take him to the bank of 
the canal over the culvert. Find a good-sized stun, tie the other end of the 
rope around that, and push dog and stun off together.” 

Phin’s countenance was full of doubt and trouble. It was clear they 
could not take Lion with them, neither could he bear the thought of leaving 
him to comfort Jack; and yet— though he could easily make up his mind 
to sacrifice an animal for which he felt a merely selfish, covetous. love — he 
lacked the courage to do the dreadful deed. The doctor’s power over him, 
however, was now complete ; and it was not long before Phin might have 
been seen crossing the street, and going out of the village the way he had 
come, leading Lion by the rope. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
DR. LAMONT’S LITTLE GAME. 


THE wary doctor remained in his extemporized fortress of a wagon-box 
until the enemy was out of sight, — pleasantly employing his time in count- 
ing the contents of the purse, — then finished packing his bottles, and pre- 
pared to put into practice a little scheme for paying his hotel bill without a 
needless waste of money. 

“ The best friends must part,” he said gayly to the landlord, as he entered 
the tavern. “ My hoss, if you please ;— I go where duty leads me.” 

“But your hoss don’t go till you’ve paid up all charges” was the 
landlord’s not very cordial reply. ‘Though you pulled the wool over Lap- 
ham’s eyes, and he let you take the wagon away on trust, you can’t come any 
of your sharp games on me.” 

“ Lapham ’s a man after my own heart!” said the doctor. “Such a gen- 
tleman ! so good-natered !” — turning to the bystanders. 

To which the landlord replied rather gruffly, “ As I’ve heard you say of 
yourself, I think he’s ‘ too good-natered for his own interest,’ — in this case, 
at all events.” 

“Ha, ha! that zs my fault; and it may be Lapham’s. But I love good- 
natered men!” said the doctor, with a smile of insinuating softness. ‘“ You 
think I’ve no money? Look at that!” And he displayed a handful of gold 
and silver. “ Le’ me show ye a little trick.” He placed a half-dollar on the 
floor, whirled around on it, and stamped his foot. “Now, is there a half- 
dollar under my heel?” 

“T think there is,” said the landlord. 

“Ha, ha! I believe there is too!” He stooped again, and pretended to 
pick up the half-dollar, performing the trick so adroitly that any one who 
saw him would have been deceived, had not the edge of the coin been left 
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sticking out from under his heel! He then whirled himself about two or 
three times more, tossing in the air a coin he had pretended to pick up; 
then stopped, and leaned over the bar. “Now,” said he, “I s’pose you say 
there ain’t no half-dollar under my foot ?” 

“I’ve no opinion about it,” said the landlord, who at the same time 
winked at a village loafer standing behind the doctor. The loafer grinned, 
understanding that a neat little trick was to be played upon the trickster. 

“O yes, ye have; you’ve an opinion, one way or tother. Come, now, 
I'll bet there is a half-dollar under my foot, or I ’ll bet there ain’t, whichever 
ye please, for I’m the most accommodatin’ man in the world.” 

The landlord waited until his accomplice had slyly stooped, removed the 
coin from under the doctor’s foot, and showed it behind his back ; then said, 
carelessly, “ Well, if you insist, I’ll bet the amount of my bill there ain’t no 
money under your foot.” 

“Say under his shoe,” remarked a quiet-looking young man, who had just 
come in. “You don’t know how many half-dollars there may be under his 
foot, inside his shoe.” 

“A good idee!” replied the landlord. “Of course I mean under his 
shoe ; — that’s my bet.” ; 

The adventurer seemed slightly embarrassed for a moment, perhaps at 
the unexpected suggestion, but quite possibly at some disagreeable recollec- 
tion associated with the young man’s face, which was somewhat pitted, —a 
fire-lit scene on the edge of a cornfield, a group of ’coon-hunters, an ugly 
dog, and an angry deacon, for instance. 

“TI take the hint in good part,” said he, recovering his equanimity. “ It 
was shrewd, and I love shrewdness! I love and admire a shrewd man! 
Under the shoe, it is. How much is your bill?” 

“ Your board, off and on, and keepin’ your hoss, — fifteen dollars. Ill 
receipt it, and we’ll put that and your money in the hands of this young 
man.” 

“ All fair and honorable,” said the doctor, counting out fifteen dollars in 
gold. “If I show that there’s a half-dollar under my shoe, the stakes go 
to me ; otherwise to you. This young man may not be my friend, but I see 
honor in his face.” 

Percy Lanman received the stakes, little suspecting to whom the gold 
really belonged. 

“ But look here !” he said to the landlord. “ You ’re just betting against 
your own money.” The landlord screwed up one side of his face very hard, 
and scratched his cheek, looking puzzled. “ Fifteen dollars is the sum he 
owes you; this, then, is rightfully yours already. Now, to make it a fair 
bet, he must put fifteen dollars more with it.” 

“So he must!” cried the landlord ; and “So he must! that’s a fact!” 
echoed the bystanders. 

“Shrewd agin!” said the light-hearted doctor, gayly dropping three more 
golden ‘half-eagles into Percy’s hand. “I shall love this young man ! ha, ha! 
All ready ?” 
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The trickster, who was to be tricked so finely, stepped aside. “ Now,” 
said he, not the least astonished at seeing no money on the floor, “I s’pose 
you all say there ’s no half-dollar under my shoe. Very good! this man has 
the one that was there ; — I ll take it, if you please. Thanks! Now look! 
No slight of hand about this! Gentlemen, what do you see?” 

Seating himself in a chair, he held up his shoe, and showed, sticking to 
the sole, in the hollow of his foot, a third half-dollar. A little wax, applied 
before he left the wagon, had enabled him to make this profitable use of so 
much of Jack’s money. 

The landlord turned purple with astonishment and rage; but there was 
nothing to be said. Lamont, who knew when the visible half-dollar was 
removed, had won the wager by a deeper trick. than that he had pretended 
to be playing. He pulled off the waxed coin, leaped to his feet, and extended 
his hand for the stakes. 

“ Excuse me,” said Percy; “not yet. Mr. Lapham is anxious about the 
money you owe him for repairs done on your wagon, and he asked me to 
come and see about it. I’ve sent a man to fetch him, and I think I ’ll keep 
the stakes till his little bill is settled.” 

Strange to say, the doctor did not appear altogether enchanted at this 
fresh display of the beloved quality in the young man. But, quickly regain- 
ing his complacency, he said: “ Ha! very pretty! very neat indeed! I 
like a good-natered trick, even if I be the victim!” 

And, on the arrival of the wheelwright, he cheerfully accepted what was 
left of the money after the bill for mending his wagon — twenty-eight dollars 
— had been paid out of it. He then took leave of the company, got up his 
horse (the hostler refused to help him), mounted his box, and drove out of 
the village to the place he had appointed for meeting Phineas. 

The boy, if prospered in his undertaking, should have been there before 
him ; but he had not yet arrived; and, although the doctor waited for him 
until dark, and he grew alternately anxious and furiously angry, still no 
Phineas appeared. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
WHY PHIN WAS LATE. 


Tue shades of evening were closing in, when Phineas Chatford, des- 
perately resolved upon destroying the dog he could not take with him on his 
travels, and was unwilling to leave behind, quitted the village, leading the 
noble, faithful creature by a rope. 

From the shore of the pond:he climbed the embankment of the canal, 
where he pried two or three large stones out of the gravel before he found 
one to suit his purpose. At last he selected one; it was almost too heavy 
for him to carry, and, in getting to the culvert, he was obliged to rest it on 
Lion’s back. The dog walked by his side, with an air of proud satisfaction 
in doing a service, never suspecting that the burden he bore was to serve as 
the means of his own death. 
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So they reached the part of the embankment where Jack had once made 
his celebrated escape from Constable Sellick.* On one side was the canal, 
along which a boat was slowly passing. On the other side, fifteen feet 
below, was the pond, the water of which was there conducted beneath the 
canal through a culvert of massy masonry. A little farther on was the 
waste-wear, where the surplus water of the canal poured over, in a shining 
cascade, into the pond. 

At the top of the bank above the culvert Phin stopped, put down his 
stone, and waited for the boat to pass. He also looked anxiously to see if 
any person was coming from either direction. It was a lonely place at 
nightfall ; nobody was in sight, save the boatmen, and all was still,—no 
sound but the crack of the driver’s whip and the noise of the waterfall. 

Phin now rolled his stone cautiously down the bank, till it rested on the 
top of the culvert masonry. He then wound the loose end of the rope about 
it, and fastened it with a close knot. During these deadly preparations, 
Lion looked affectionately in the boy’s guilty face, and licked his hand. 

The verge of the masonry was very narrow, presenting just room for Phin 
to rest the stone upon it. The bank was steep behind him, and it was, on 
the whole, an awkward place for his business. But at last he was ready. 
Stone and dog, tied together by the rope, were at the edge of the culvert, 
and Phin stood with braced feet behind, ready to launch them. 

He waited a moment more, to see if any person was approaching ; and 
again Lion licked his hand. The next instant, dog and stone went tum- 
bling over the masonry, and fell with a great splash into the water. 

Scared by the sound, —terrified at what he had done, — Phin crouched 
against the bank, and looked all about him, hearkening for any sound, as if 
he had committed a murder and feared detection. Seeing no object moving 
in the dusk, hearing no sound but the waterfall, he took heart, and glanced | 
over the brink of the culvert. As he did so, he saw something stirring in 
the water. It was coming out. It came out, and rose up on the bank, black 
and shaggy and dripping, and shook itself. It was Lion, dragging the rope, 
with a large loop in it, out of which the stone had slipped as he struggled to 
get free. 

For a minute Phin felt relieved to know that the animal — the fond, the 
faithful Lion, who seemed almost human in his intelligence and his attach- 
ments — was not drowned. Then he remembered his reasons for wishing 
him dead ; and all his hatred of Jack revived. 

After a little reflection, he hardened his heart again, and hastened to bring 
another stone, which he likewise placed on the verge of the masonry. It 
was not quite so heavy as the first, but it had a jagged side, about which 
he felt sure that he could tie the rope in such a way that it would not slip. 

“Tl finish the job now I’ve begun!” he muttered to himself. “Ill do 
it this time ! ” 

He found little difficulty in catching the dog, though he seemed somewhat 
shy of his attentions now; and once more he led him up the embankment. 

* See ‘‘ A Chance for Himself.” 
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La, eee ys 
The Doctor’s Little Game. 


“Come! poor fellow!” he said, coaxingly, patting his wet neck; but 
Lion held back. “Good Lion! fine old dog!” he said, and at last got him 
again to the edge of the masonry. 

To prevent him from getting away while he was completing his prepara- 
tions, Phin took a turn with the rope around his own leg, and then pro- 
ceeded to tie the end of it, in a strong noose, to the stone. But now Lion 
seemed to be fully aware of the deadly mischief that was intended. Coaxing 
was in vain. He put forth all his strength, and, in the struggle to get away, 
dragged Phin from his footing. Phin slipped from the masonry, striking 
his head against a sharp corner of it as he fell, and dropped stunned into 
the deep water. 

But for the hurt, which left him senseless, he might have saved himself by 
swimming. As it was, he sank helplessly, rose slowly, and floated with the 
sluggish current to the mouth of the culvert. 

It was then that the generous nature of the dog asserted itself. Still 
dragging the rope, he plunged into the water, and swam with all his might 
to the rescue of the wretch by whom his own life had just been twice 
attempted. He seized the boy’s coat-collar in his strong teeth, and paddled 
for the bank. 

When Phin came to himself, Lion had drawn him beyond the abutment 
of the culvert, and was dragging him up out of the pond, on the sloping 
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shore. It was some time before he realized what had happened ; then, as he 
sat trembling, aghast, and drenched, on the gravelly bank, he remembered 
everything, he took in all, —he had been saved from a terrible death by the 
nobly forgiving animal he had been trying so hard to kill. 

For a while he felt too weak and dizzy to stand. During the few minutes 
he sat there he thought of a good many things. The shock and chill and 
fright, added to the pond-water he had swallowed, had taken away what lit- 
tle courage he possessed, and he wished himself safe and snug once more in 
his room at home. 

“Why did I ever leave it? why did I run away?” thought he, crying 
miserably. “I'll go back! I will!” 

But then, there was the money he had stolen from Jack and given to the 
doctor! He must first recover that, or how could he ever show his guilty 
face at home? 

So, after recovering his strength, he got up, climbed the bank, crossed 
the waste-wear on the narrow foot-plank placed over it, and started to find 
the doctor. The evening was cloudy, and so dark that, in his weak and 
aguish condition, he felt dreadfully lonesome and afraid, as he hurried down 
the heel-path to the bridge. He whistled in vain for Lion. That sorrowful 
and indignant companion had started for. home alone, as soon as he saw 
that Phin was safe, his whole look and manner seeming to say, “I’ve done 
my duty, and I never will have anything to do with shat boy again!” 

Crossing the canal at the bridge, Phin hastened down the road, and soon 
saw a wagon standing by the fence. It was the doctor’s; and, as he 
approached, the doctor’s voice hailed him. 

‘“* What made ye so late ?” 

“Could n’t come any quicker. Got in!” murmured Phin. 

“Is he —all right?” said the doctor. 

“ Yes!” replied Phin, ashamed to confess the truth. 

“Good! Now get up here as quick as ye can, and we ’ll be off.” 

“Can’t!” faltered the wretched boy. 

“Can’t! why not? what do you mean?” 

“I’ve changed my mind. Give me my money and my bundle, and let me 
go back!” 

“Go back ?” exclaimed the doctor. “If you do, you’ll have to go with- 
out the money, for that’s spent; paid over to that miserable wheelwright 
for mending my wagon.” 

Phin uttered a wail of anger and dismay. 

“Come, come! Don’t be faint-hearted! cheer up, my dear boy! Git in 
here, and we’ll talk it over as we drive along; then you shall do as you 
please. Wet, are you? Here’s the robe of the Prince of the Healing Art 
to wrap around you! Ha, ha! dog’s dead, is he? That’s my brave boy! 
Now the world is before us! no regrets, no tears, —all good-natered, ye 
know!” 

So saying, the doctor folded Phin in his long green robe, placed him on 
the seat by his side, and, coaxing him with wily words, drove briskly away. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


DISCOVERY. 


Pun’s absence from his room had already been discovered by Mrs. Chat- 
ford, when she went up to take away his plate after supper. But, thinking 
he would return soon, she had kept the fact a secret from her husband, 
dreading to increase his displeasure. 

It was not long, however, before the deacon, coming in at the close of 
his day’s work, said to Moses, “Go up and tell Phineas to come to my 
room.” As Moses started to obey, Mrs. Chatford was obliged to confess 
that Phineas was not in the house. 

“Has he dared —” broke forth the deacon, who suddenly checked him- 
self. He heaved a deep sigh of anxiety and grief, then added, in a subdued 
voice, “ See if any of his clothes are gone ; let us know the worst.” 

“TI have looked, and some of his clothes are missing; though I can’t 
think he has taken them with the intention of really running away!” said 
Mrs. Chatford. “It is only a freak to frighten us, I am sure!” 

“Lion has gone too!” exclaimed Jack, on coming into the house, and 
learning what discoveries had been made. And when, soon after, Lion 
came home, wet, with a wet rope dragging by his collar, the family were 

thoroughly mystified and alarmed. 

‘Then Percy Lanman.arrived ; and, in answer to the eager question, Had 
he seen anything of Phineas? answered, “ Yes, I had a glimpse of him 
going out of the village towards the pond, leading Lion by a rope.” 

“T see it all!” cried Jack, wildly excited. “ Lion followed him, and Phin 
was going to drown him, — for if he is running away, he is going with that 
man, and that man and Lion can’t get along together ! ” 

“O Jack!” said Annie Felton, mildly, “how can you think Phineas 
would do such a thing?” 

“Because he has more than once threatened to kill my dog, when he has 
been mad at me; and he has meant it, too !” ; 

“Did you see anything of —that man?” the deacon asked, with a dark- 
ened countenance. 

Percy described the scene which he had witnessed in the bar-room, and 
in which he had borne a part. “ We were all glad that Lapham got his 
money,” he added; “ though we all wondered how the doctor had come by 
it so suddenly, for nobody believed he had a dollar an hour before.” 

“ Gold?” said Jack. He rushed to his room. In a few minutes he came 
running back, with a face full of consternation and wrath. “ Robbed!” he 
exclaimed. “I’ve been robbed! Every dollar I had in the world! and the 
purse you gave me!” — turning to Annie, — “ he has taken all!” 

This startling accusation was received with an outcry of incredulity and 
astonishment. At length the deacon spoke. 

“ After all my cares and my prayers,” he said, with solemnity and sorrow, 
“TI find I must give up all hope of that boy; —he has gone his own way ; 
I cannot help it!” 
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“ But I will follow him!” exclaimed Jack. “I’ll hunt him and that vil- 
lain to the ends of the earth, but I ’ll have my money back !” 

“ You forget,” said Mr. Chatford, “that your money has probably gone to 
pay for the mending of the wagon. You might recover it of Mr. Lapham, if 
you could prove that it was stolen from you.” 

“ Take it from that poor man, when he received it honestly in payment of 
adebt? I could n’t do that!” said Jack. 

“ T am glad if you could n’t!” said Annie Felton. “O Jack! you are richer 
to-day without a dollar than Phineas will ever be if he makes a fortune. 
Believe that.” 

“TI do believe it!” replied Jack, manfully. “Let it go! I can work and 
earn more. I am glad, Moses, you had put your money into your father’s 
hands ; he might have taken that too.” 

“ Rob his own brother?” said Mr. Pipkin. “I can believe a good deal 
of that ’ere Phin, but — his own brother ! ” 

“© father!” then said Mrs. Chatford, weeping, “isn’t it time? I think 
the boys should know, — there is no use in keeping the secret longer!” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the deacon, “I’ve been thinking on’t. We have 
kept the secret even from Moses, for fear we might in some way wrong 
Phineas. We wanted to give that poor misguided boy all the opportunities 
we could, and shield him from prejudice and contempt. For that reason we 
kept the secret from him too. But he knows it now. And you may as 
well know it, boys. Annie knew it before, and with our permission she has 
told our friend Percy. When we have told you, boys, you will perhaps 
think more charitably of Phineas, for you will see a good reason for his 
being as he is.” 

‘“‘ For mercy sake, deacon !” said Mrs. Pipkin, “what is it? Don’t keep 
us in suspense! I’ve known well enough there was something; now I’m 
dying to know what!” 

The deacon took little Kate in his arms, and two or three swift tears 
trickled down his cheeks, in the lamplight that shone upon the little group. 
Neither one of his children had ever seen him weep before. 

“Do you remember, Jack,” he said, “ how, when that lie lay between you 
and Phineas at the time you broke into Peternot’s house, you charged me 
with partiality towards my own flesh and blood? Of course, you said, it was 
natural for me to believe him rather than you, because he was my son. I 
did not tell you how much you wronged me then. I believed him because 
I could not see his motive for lying. That was all. But I was wrong. 
And, Moses, let me say now, that often, when I have been called to settle 
boyish difficulties between you and Phineas, I have risked being unjust to 
you, for fear of being unjust to him.” 

“TI have thought so,” said Moses. “But I never could understand why 
it was.” 

“T will tell you why,” said the deacon, nervously stroking little Kate’s 
fair hair. “ Moses,—my darling,— my children, — Phineas is not your 
brother !” 
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“Not our brother? O father!” exclaimed the child, while Moses stood 
silent and fixed with astonishment. 

“Only by adoption. He is your second cousin, on his mother’s side; 
and that man — that Doyley, that Wilkins, that Lamont, whose real name is 
Reddington — is Phineas’s own father.” 

F. T. Trowbridge. 


—RPRBEER SS 


TIM McDERMID. 


i fie dusty pathway up the hill 

The clinging burdocks border still, 
And here, beneath the red-oak tree, 

Is where the school-house used to be, — 
A small, low room we children filled 

As sparrows crowd a nest; 

And I, of all my many mates, 

Loved Tim McDermid best. 


A little, restless, sunburnt lad, 

In faded, homespun jacket clad, 

Who always could be found, alas ! 
The lowest in his spelling-class ; 

The wildest rogue in all the school 
And idlest dunce was he; 

What mattered it? He had my heart, 
For he was kind to me. 


His friendship spoke through many gifts, — 
Pink mayflowers, fresh from winter’s drifts, 
Sweet-flag root from beside the brook, 
Blue bird’s-eggs I with chidings took, 

Ripe hazel-nuts, and small, black grapes 
From off the meadow vine ; 

Wild ranger of the woods and fields, 

The best he had was mine! 


While I, my gratitude to show, 

Since little else could I bestow, 

To him my childish secrets told, 
Fantastic dreams and projects bold; 
Or, sobbing, whispered in his ear 
Each grievance of my heart, 

Well knowing, were I right or wrong, 
That he would take my part. 











—— 
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His open hand, his ready lip, 
His love of free companionship, 

In winding ways, with evil men, —: 

What curses have they proved since then! 
Tried, tempted, stung by his disgrace, 
Each year he downward fell ; 

And Tim McDermid sighs to-night 
Within a prison’s cell! 































* 


His old-time playmates speak his name 
With chilling scorn or bitter blame, 
And smile, that, faithful to the end, 

I still call Tim McDermid “ friend.” 
Shall I forget him? Whatsoe’er 

My many sins may be, 

O, may I never turn from one 

Who has been kind to me! 


No, rather let me watch and wait ; 

*T is patient trust wins heaven’s gate ; 
Spite his lost past, his wavering will, 
There ’s hope for Tim McDermid still ; 
And when, with trembling feet, he seeks 
To leave the downward track, 

I gladly would be first of all 


To bid him welcome back ! 
Marian Dougias. 


HANNAH COLBY’S CHANCE. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER III. 


MY WAY. 


I DID try to sell the mats, but found nobody to buy them. 
But I did find Jane Betoyer. She was then in a brisk little modest 
chromo store at the North End of the town. I don’t think I will say 
exactly where, for perhaps it would be a little uncomfortable to somebody. 
Jane is a nice girl, with plain hair and pleasant eyes. She looked very 
pleasantly at me when I came in. But she was waiting on some customers, 
so I had to wait for her. When she was at liberty, she came and held her 
hand out to me over the counter, and shook mine hard and strong. She 
did not say, “I’ve heard all about your troubles, and I’m sorry” ; but she 
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meant it in every finger-touch, and I liked it better put in that way; and all 
she said was, “ Good morning, Hannah.” 

I said: “Good morning, Jane. I’ve come on business.‘ I’ve come 
after a business. We've lost our money, and I’ve got my mother and my- 
self to support. I don’t know how to do anything. Nobody ’ll buy my 
mats. I’ve forgotten my geography, and I hate arithmetic. I can’t make 
dresses. I want to go into a store.” 

Jane Betoyer smiled. “ You don’t know any more about stores than you 
do about arithmetic ! ” 

“ But I can learn,” said I, hopefully. 

“ Store-keepers don’t like green hands more than dress-makers or school- 
boards do.” 

“ You were a green hand once,” said I. 

“Very true,” said Jane Betoyer, nodding sharply ; “and shall I tell you 
what they paid me?” 

“Don’t!” said I, for I did not want to be discouraged. 

“ For the first three months — nothing,” said Jane Betoyer, still nodding 
sharply ; “after that, two dollars and thirty-seven cents a week for a year 
and a half. It won’t hurt you to know. Could you support yourself and your 
mother on that? We’re women, you must remember. Women are n’t sup- 
posed to have anybody to support, not even themselves.” 

My heart sank. I suppose my face sank too, for Jane Betoyer added, 
more softly, “It won’t hurt you to know. It’s no fool of a job to go into 
business. I’ve been six years working into the place I’ve got. And now 
I’m paid only six hundred dollars a year. And I’m one of the best paid 
women in the city. And I do the work of two persons, or I should n’t get 
that. I tend counter, and I have sole charge of all. the porifolios besides. 
It’s an exceptional place, and an exceptional salary. Besides, I’m one of 
the kind that sticks. I show it in my face. I’m homely, and I speak up 
quickly. I don’t mean to marry, and my employer knows it. He happens 
to have reason to, or he wouldn’t believe it perhaps.” (I had heard 
rumors now and then that Jane Betoyer was engaged to a clerk in that 
store, but she denied them, and the clerk was gone.) “I mean to go into 
the business myself one day. He knows that. And I can work like a dog ; 
and I don’t mind impertinence from a lady customer, and I’m not fool 
enough to be impertinent myself. Now, Hannah Colby, you have n’t got 
one of these qualifications for business ! ” 

“I can work!” said I; I felt my lip quivering, but I was bound I 
would n’t cry. “I should n’t like impertinence, but I can hold my tongue. 
I’m never going to be married, — and I ’m homely enough for anybody!” 

“You ’re not so pretty as your sister Alice,” said Jane, bluntly, “but 
you ’re a very good-looking girl. And, though the good-looking girls don’t 
stick as we do, they have a decided market-value. Some stores would n’t 
look at a girl like me. Some places want pretty girls ; especially among 
pictures, as a rule, you don’t like to meeta fright. But I don’t see what you 
can do. I’m glad you don’t cry. If you did, I would n’t venture a week’s 
wages on you. Let me think.” 4 
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Jane Betoyer came out from behind the counter, and walked to and fro, 
with her hands behind her, across the store. Customers came in, and she 
was. called away before her thinking was done. She was busy for fifteen 
minutes or more, and passed and repassed me without a glance, where I 
sat forlorn and discouraged upon my stool by the counter. Something in 
the abstracted, business-like way of Jane Betoyer’s, so unlike the way of 
most women, fascinated me, while it discouraged. I thought I would have 
given a dozen years of my life to be in her place, —just to have learned 
some one thing that could support me ; to be mistress of any solitary hon- 
est craft that would buy my bread and butter. And it came upon me with 
a bitter and bewildered sense of lost time and opportunity, how I might 
have been learning something all these years since I had been out of 
school ; if, instead of making frills, for instance, I had been making pic- 
ture-frames! And now, how helplessly poor mother and I were drifting 
upon Tom’s and Alice’s charity for want of knowing just some one such 
thing! And how strange and sad and wrong it was to bring us girls up 
so! And how, if we had n’t lost our money, I never should have thought 
of it, but gone on making frills to the end of my days, like a helpless fool ! 
A little spirit of determination — the first I had felt — sprang up in me, as I 
sat on the stool in the chromo store. “If I can’t support myself and my 
mother,” thought I, hotly, “Ill give up for a helpless goose! But I won’t 
give up till I’ve tried!” 

Perhaps something of this feeling showed in my face, for when Jane Be- 
toyer came back, she looked at me narrowly, and said, “ You have n’t cried 
yet! Good!” , 

Jane Betoyer brought her employer with her when she came back. She 
had stepped out of the room and called him in, and they had talked 
together for a few moments. She brought him up and introduced him to me, 
— his name was Jimms, — and he said good morning, and it was a pleasant 
day, and he understood I was a friend of Miss Betoyer’s, and that, if I were 
half as smart, I might get into business some time. And then he was called 
away, and Jane and I were left together. 

I was picking up my parasol and gloves listlessly, thinking that Jane had 
nothing more to say to me, and that | was in the way, and had better go, 
when Jane said, abruptly, “If you will come here next Monday morning at 
half past eight o’clock, and try your hand under my direction, I will go off 
on a vacation up country, to my sister’s. And if you are worth anything, I 
will stay two months, and you shall substitute for me at my salary. I sup- 
pose you'll bother Mr. Jimms’s life out for a few weeks, but I’ve said I’m 
going, and he knows I ’ll go, — and I think he’ll put up with you, if he can. 
No, you need n’t thank me. I’ve been waiting to make up my mind to get 
off. Just understand that you’re peculiarly fortunate, though, that’s all. 
You might have searched this city over for a year, and not found a place 
where you could earn enough at anything to pay for the shoe-leather you’d 
wear out in hunting for it. Why, you don’t Axow anything, you see!” 

I did try to thank Jane, but — tired, discouraged, excited and confused, as 
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I was —I could not speak. I was so afraid I should cry and spoil it all, 
and lose my place, that I rammed my bonnet-strings, a clean handkerchief, 
and one glove half-way down my throat, and made for the door as fast as I 
could go, without a word. 

“Stop!” said Jane. “This is no way to do business. Is it a bargain? 
Monday, at half past eight ?” 

I pulled out the strings, and stopped, astounded. I forgot to cry. 

“But I have n’t asked my mother!” 

“ As a general thing,” said Jane, slowly, “I suppose, when people have 
mothers, it’s as well to ask them in important matters. I haven’t any 
myself. I didn’t think of it. But girls ask their mothers too much, in my 
opinion, — too many little things, — don’t go to walk without asking leave, 
nor to change their dresses. Boys don’t do so. I like to see girls have 
minds of their own. Now, see here, Hannah ; I can’t wait for you to come 
and discuss all this with your family. I’ve got to get ready to go, and I’ve 
got to find another substitute if you won’t come. Likely as not they ’ll talk 
you out of it. You’re of age. You won’t get another such chance. Your 
mother knows me, — knows I would n’t send you where it was n’t proper for 
you to go. Just call ita bargain. It’s the best way.” 

I felt in my heart that it was. Thinking fast to myself, “Ill never go 
against my mother’s wishes, but she shall wish as J wish/” I answered 
quick and loud, “ Yes, then! a bargain, Jane!” and ran out of the store, 
and took the first car for home, with a dazed feeling as if I had been 
transplanted to a planet whose sun was of a different color from the sun 
which lighted the world I had always lived in to that hour. 

Up and down, in time to the jolting of the car, my thoughts ran vaguely, 
— “songs without words,” — until we came suddenly upon a little band in 
red-and-green uniforms, playing a little tune ; I did n’t notice what they were, 
or where they were going, or even what the tune was, but I felt a thrill of 
something almost like being happy at the sound, and found myself, in spite 
of myself, actually singing set words to the music. Nobody was in the car 
but one old lady and a negro boy, and I hope they didn’t notice ; for when I 
stopped, red and ashamed, to see what I was doing, I found that I had been 
humming the words in Lois’s letter: “Hannah Colby’s chance has come!” 
To think how it must have sounded ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
MY APPRENTICESHIP. 


WELL, I can’t begin to tell you about the fuss it made. Somehow, it 
always seems to make a fuss when a girl does anything. This way of look- 
ing at girls is all new to me; I don’t know anything about women’s tights 
and all those ideas. We grew up to think they were n’t respectable. But 
then I used to think it was n’t respectable for a girl to work for her living, 
and now I think it is so much more respectable than it is not to. 
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So, of course, there was a fuss. But it all blew over. It came mostly 
from Mary Alice. 

Partly she did n’t want her sister to be in a store. Partly she really and 
truly and kindly wanted me to go to her home and Tom’s. She thought 
we could get along till I was married. I dare say, too, she thought she 
should miss me. Sisters do, when they get married, and he is off at the 
business, and there ’s nobody to sit round with, on a rainy afternoon, when 
they fix over their laces‘and curl the feathers in their hats. 

Then mother was so taken by surprise, and said it would n’t do, and said 
I was n’t strong enough, and said I couldn’t get another place when Jane 
Betoyer came back, and said I could n’t earn enough to live on, and said 
she should miss me, and said a thousand things. But she said them hesi- 
.tating a little, and looking troubled and perplexed. 

So I let her talk it out, and said very little myself, till Sunday night. I 
had quietly gone on with my preparations to go to Mr. Jimms’s store on 
Monday morning. Sunday night I went into her room again, after it was 
dark, and said, “ Mother, I can’t let Tom support me. J/’m not his wife.” 

And mother said, “I don’t know but you ’re right, Hannah.” 

Then I said, “ Mother, I don’t mean’ to let Tom support you a great 
while. I’m going into Jane Betoyer’s place to learn the picture business. 
When I ’ve learned the business, I’m going to earn money enough to support 
one. When I’ve earned enough to support one, I shall know how to earn 
enough to support two. And ¢hen, mother dear! Zhen / Why, mother, I 
really do think I’ve got as much brains as Mr. Jimms. Why can’t I coin 
them into chromos as well as he?” 

“ But,” said mother, “ you’re a girl.” 

“ Mother,” said I, “please never remind me of it again. It’s so dis- 
couraging, and I can’t afford to be discouraged.” 

“ Well,” said mother, “I never will.” And she never has, bless her! to 
this day. 

So I said, “ Mother, I’m going into Mr. Jimms’s store to-morrow. 
Have I got your approval ?” 

Mother said; slowly, “« Y-yes ; I suppose so.” 

“And have I your blessing, mother? It’s rather funny to bless the 
chromo business; but why not, as well as Mary Alice’s wedding? It 
is n’t half so easy, mother! It can’t go without a blessing half as well!” 

Mother said, quickly, “ God bless you, — and the chromos too !” 

So it was all settled, and I went. But mother, though she approved and 
blessed, doubted and feared. And Mary Alice, though she put up with it, 
never got over it. And the Battell girls said, “ How queer!” and patron- 
ized me sweetly. And nobody thought it would come to anything. Only 
Lois ang Jane Betoyer said “ Good luck go with you!” in the sortof way 
that does one any good. 

It is no fun at first to go into business. I soon learned that. I had to 
get up at quarter of seven (I didn’t use to half the time till nine), and I 
did n’t get home till eight at night. I got very tired. I felt very stupid. I 
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did stupid things. Mr. Jimms was cross sometimes. Sometimes the cus- 
tomers were. And O, I cried so many times in secret.over my blunders in 
making change ! 

Then I had n’t time to frizz my hair much, and everybody said I looked 
like such a fright. Everybody but mother. She likes plain hair.. And I did n’t 
care, myself, as long as I kept my linen clean and my dresses pretty. 

For the first week, Mr. Jimms didn’t say much to me. About the end 
of the second, he shortly said that I was learning. I knew, by the third 
week, myself, that I was learning. 

I had got the price-list carefully, I could make change without bad 
blunders. (I never told Mr. Jimms nor Jane how I studied arithmetic 
nights to brush up fractions, so that I might make half of sixty-two and a 
half cents, and all that, in a hurry.) I had begun to know all the different 
kinds of wood that frames are made of, their buying and selling cost, the 
different mouldings, where they were made, who made them, how they were 
made, and all about it. I had learned to put the pictures in the frames, 
down to the label on the paper on the back, almost as well as Mr. 
Jimms. I had learned my way through the portfolios, and had begun to 
learn who painted what, and when an engraving was good, and why, and 
whose were the best, and something about English chromos and American, 
and something about what books told me on these matters, — for it had 
occurred to me to go into the Public Library and find some works on Art, 
and to read at night after I got home. I had never thought that I liked to 
read before, except novels. It was astonishing to me to see how differ- 
ent it was when you had an object to read for. It was as different as 
pink and scarlet. 

I had learned another thing that interested me, about making fasse-par- 
touts. 1 had always had a knack at it, framing our little things At home 
quite neatly. Mr. Jimms sent me over to our Jasse-fartout rooms after 
orders once or twice, and, while waiting for them to be filled, I watched 
sharply, and got a great many new ideas. One night I made up a little 
frame of my own notion, and carried in to Mr. Jimms — half afraid — the 
next day. He examined it with some.care, asked me where I learned, and 
said he wished I would try once or twice more; he would like me to try 
something new in green pebble; I seemed to have notions, he said, if I 
would only learn the knack. 

I had n’t much time ; but awhile after that I made up a couple of little frames 
in shades of green pebbled paper, with lines of gray let in on the edges, 
like the faintest shadow of themselves, and Mr. Jimms bought them of me, 
and gave me sixty-six cents more than my materials cost. This was before 
my salary had been paid at all, and I can’t tell you how rich I felt with that 
_ sixty-six cents, — the first I had ever earned since I dusted the parlor for 
mother when I was five years old. 

But, as I say, I had n’t much time for that. 

I had n’t much time to help Mary Alice, either. It seemed funny, at first. 
I had never heard before‘of a sister who did n’t help sew for her sister in 
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getting married. Mary Alice herself said it seemed funny, but mother 
reminded her that I was helping to leave so much more money for her outfit ; 
since, when my salary came in, it would more than pay for everything I had 
costthem that two months. This, too, seemed funny. I felt very independent 
and happy, — a great deal happier than a girl had any business to feel, who 
had no more idea than I had what she was going to do when Jane Betoyer 
came home. 

The wedding was delayed a little, for we could n’t dispose of the lease till 
October, and mother thought it just as well we should keep together as 
long as we could. She dreaded the breaking up. 

We sold the land in Newton, too. It sold for three thousand and two 
hundred dollars. Mother and I went together to attend to it. We hunted 
up the men, and did the best we could. Once Tom went with us to an ugly 
place where we did n’t know our way, to find a man at the bottom of State 
Street somewhere, and once he went for us; he was very simple and pleas- 
ant in his way about it, and he told mother about some formalities and sig- 
natures, and things she must know, very respectfully; and yet I felt it 
strange to see my mother being taught by a boy like him about anything of 
a sort which she might and ought to have understood herself. 

Two hundred of the money was spent on the wedding clothes, and mother 
gave Mary Alice another fiundred of it for a wedding present, towards fur- 
nishing the house. She gave her some of our old furniture, too, a few bits. 
The rest was to be stored until we should want it — if we ever did — again. 
Then of the money, twenty-nine hundred we carried into town, and put 
it into savings-banks in mother’s name, knowing we should soon want it, 
and that we could easily get at it there. No, Iam mistaken ; it was twenty- 
five hundred, —for there were bills to pay. 

So the two months flew away, — I had almost said d/ew away, they went 
so fast,—and I went and came from the store; and learned and worked 
and thought, and — worried a little, for Jane Betoyer’s time was almost 
up, and what would become of me? But I said nothing about worrying, 
and. the wedding fuss went on, and Mary Alice grew very tired and pretty, 
and mother grew tired and sad, and we began to pick up and pack up and 
break up, and all the world seemed strange, and at last Mary Alice was to 
be married to-morrow, and Jane Betoyer was coming home on Saturday, 
and the new people had come to look over the house arid see about paint- 
ing, and mother and I were to stay along till the wedding journey was over, 
and then—and then? Why, and then mother would settle down with 
Mary Alice, “and Hannah too,” Mary Alice would sometimes:say.. But 
“Hannah too,” though Saturday and Jane Betoyer were close at hand, 
always shook her head. Anywhere — but not there. 

‘And so the wedding-day came. A cool, clear, nice day, — very bright, 
very still. What somebody has called “an honest day.” .And Tom’s peo- 
ple were there, — just a few of them; and mother and Lois and I, and 
Uncle Peter and his love, and a Polyglot Bible; and the presents on 
Tom’s side were very grand. Mother did up the hundred dollars in an 
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envelope, and Lois sent a pair of dainty little satin slippers she made her- 
self in the shoe-shop, and I just framed a clear photograph in what Mr. 
Jimms said was the best frame I had made yet. . It was an odd little picture 
I picked up in the store, —‘“ Bertha in the Lane,” listening to the lover 
behind the trees ; I don’t think Mary Alice had ever read “ Bertha in the 
Lane,” but she liked the picture, 2nd said the frame (silver and ash-tint) 
was lovely. She kissed me, and said I was a dear, if I did behave so about 
going into stores ! 

And we had a simple, little, quiet wedding, and Mary Alice in her plain 
illusion, with her fair hair and all her fairness, was so sweet that I didn’t 
wonder Tom kissed her out in the hall before they went in, and when he 
thought nobody was looking. 

Tom was very handsome too. 

But though it was so still and sweet, and though Tom was Tom, and 
so handsome and so good, I could not help the feeling all the while how 
too bad it was to see my pretty sister doing just that,— going to him 
years before he was ready for her, because she could n’t take care of herself 
without him. It wasn’t a pleasant feeling, and I tried to shake it off; but 
it came back and back until all was over and they had gone. 

When all was over, and Lois had gone back to Lynn by the last train, 
and the house was still, mother and I sat down tog¢upperalone. But neither 
of us could eat, and we leaned our faces on our hands, and looked at one 
another wearily. 

“ How soon,” sighed mother, ‘* we shall go too, Hannah! Ah well, well ! 
Now we can look about and see what is before us, and take it for better, for 
worse.” Now we were both of us in for a good cry, and this forlorn remark 
was the signal-gun. I had already provided myself with two handkerchiefs 
(which had sifted out of the wedding rumpus into my pocket), and mother, 
finding herself in an emergency, had actually clutched her napkin, when in 
came Patty with a note. 

We had sent off Patty long ago, you know, and “helped” ourselves ; but 
she had come back a few days to get us over the wedding. 

So in came Patty with a note, which I slowly took and slowly read. 

It was from Jane Betoyer. She had come home a few days before her 
time. She had sent to tell me I need not “substitute” any longer ! I said 
“O dear!” before I read it. 

But this was the note. 


DEAR HANNAH: Mr. Jimms is pleased with your faithfulness, and what 
he calls your “ notions” about the store. He has decided to keep two 
clerks. He offers you herewith the second clerkship, at six dollars and a 
half per week. Would like your answer on your next appearance at the 
store. 

Yours, etc., 
f JANE BETOYER. 


Elisabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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“ (~OME, Towzer!” cries Rob: “here’s a rat in the trap! 
Come, bushy-tailed Bouncer ! come, short-legged Snap! 

The cunning young rogue! we have caught him at last. 

Hurrah, my brave hunters !— but don’t be too fast; 

Down, Towzer! off, Bouncer! you can’t have him yet. 

Be civil, old fellow! be patient, my pet! 

Out here in the yard, where there’s plenty of space, 

And nothing to hinder, we’ll give him a chase. 


‘ “Now, Towzer! now, Bouncer! look out for the fun. 
There! steady! be ready! I’m letting him run; 

Be sharp, now, — eyes open,— staboy/ There he goes! 
Quick, Bouncer! he’s scudding right under your nose ! 


“ Along by the carriage-way — up by the spout — 

Now take him, now shake him, before he gets out! 
I’m ashamed of your hunting; you’re clumsy ‘as bears! 
There he is again! after him —up the hall stairs! 


“You should n’t be scrubbing right here in the way, 
O Bridget!—I told you so! you’ve got your pay, 





With your old tub of water!” And down through the hall 
Tumble tub, Bridget, Bouncer, spilled water, and all. 
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“ Now, Towzer, you have him! No—yes!” From the stair 
He leaps through the rods of the banister, where 

Old Towzer gets caught at the instant his teeth 

Are ready to snap his poor victim beneath. 
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A rally, a dash, and across the hall floor 

They pursue to the store-room, rush in through the door, 
And follow, with furious yelping and leaping, 
Close under the cleat along which he is creeping. 
‘Beyond stands a cask,—he springs off upon that; 

The dogs are there almost as soon as the rat, 

Capsizing the cover with clatter and din ; — 

Away goes the rat, while a dog tumbles in. 


Who cares all the while for the rat and his troubles? 

For life, ’tis for life that he dodges and doubles, — 

For even a rat finds it pleasant to live, — 

And ’tis death to be caught ; and O, what would he give — 
What mountains of cheese and what treasures of corn — 
To be back in the dark cellar where he was born! 


In vain by the churn and the firkin, in vain 

Behind barrels he lurks, a brief respite to gain. — 

They are dragged from the wall, and; with clamor and scrabble, 
Behind and before comes the mad, rushing rabble, 

Upsetting the churn, overturning the firkin, 

Not leaving him even a corner to lurk in. 


* Out into the passage away they go dashing, 
Through entry and pantry, with dashing and crashing. 
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Snap, always too late by a second, appears 

Excitedly barking and pricking his ears ; 

While along with them speeds the young rat-catcher, clearing 
The way for them, stamping and shouting and cheering. 





I wonder how one little. frightened rat feels 
With a boy and three wild, yelping curs at his heels! 
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“Seek! seek now!” The poor, panting fugitive has a 
Last chance for himself on the old back piazza. 

Now Towzer is on him — he jumps from his jaws; 
Now Bouncer and Snap—he darts under their paws ; 
Now all three together!—in one second more 

Three moist muzzles meet at a hole in the floor, 


Just in season to tickle their tongues with the slight 
Taper-end of a tail as it frisks out of sight! 


They valiantly bark at the hole, and then, falling 
Exhausted beside it, lie gasping and lolling, 
Rob vows he will swap his three dogs for one cat,— 
But it was n’t so bad, after all, for the rat! 
F. T. Trowbridge. 
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WALTER ON A SPREE. 


T was one of the days. I ought to say one of the mornings, for it was 
only nine o’clock. But the baby had waked up early, long before five 
o’clock, and had tumbled all over sleepy Walter, and pulled his eyelids and 
sat on his head, till there was no bearing it any longer. And then, when 
dumped into his crib, and ordered to stay there, Robin would not stay 
dumped, but chose to look upon it all as a frolic, and swarmed over the side 
faster than Walter could put him back. All together it was too much ; and 
when baby once more appeared at the side of the little bed, armed with the 
hair-brush and a wooden donkey, pounding with one and brushing with the 
back side of the other, the last speck of patience went. Walter hopped out 
of bed, shook Robin till brash and donkey flew off together, and returned 
him to the crib with a thump which left him for a moment still and startled. 
Then a roar,— yes, a roar of ten-baby power, and a rush from the next 
room into the nursery. 

“Did he have a bad dream? What was it, Robin?” 

“ No, he didn’t,” Walter said, standing up in his own bed; “I wish he 
had. He waked up before it was light, and he don’t let me have any peace, 
and I won’t stand it, so now!” Another roar went up, and baby stopped to 
consider its meaning. ; 

“Dear! dear!” said a sleepy voice from the next room. “Can’t those 
children be ‘more quiet ?” 

“Go and get into bed with papa,” Mrs. Burleigh said'to Walter, “and 
I'll stay with baby till nurse comes for him.” 

Walter walked off looking a little ashamed, and in a moment was in bed 
in his usual fashion ; that is, had fallen on his father like a sledge-hammer, 
and rolled over to the other side. 

“1’d as soon have a young buffalo in bed with me,” Mr. Burleigh said, 
sitting up suddenly and feeling his collar-bones. ‘“‘Why you should go 
entirely out of your way to mash your father, I don’t know.” 

“I didn’t mean to,” Walter said, repentant. “I was only climbing over 
you. I guess maybe I ’ll dress and go and see the chickens, unless you’re 
a mind to keep awake and tell me a story.” 

“A-story! Before five in the morning! No, sir! You can go to sleep 
for an hour, or get up and dress now.” 

Walter shut his eyes and tried to go to sleep; but the flies buzzed and 
tickled his face, Rover barked, and he heard the old drake quacking 
fiercely, as if something were wrong, He got up softly and crept into the 
nursery. Baby had decided upon‘another nap, and lay by his mother fast 
asleep. Walter hurried on his clothes, ran down the back stairs and out to 
the yard, and, after a moment’s look, began another roar, louder than the 
first, — a roar which sent the hens flying, and which the old cow answered 
with a doleful moo-o-o ! 
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Certainly it was trying. Out of nine chickens hatched from Walter’s 
eggs, laid by Walter’s own hen, five lay on their backs, their little legs 
stiff in air, and their feathers soaked into fine points. It had rained all 
night. A high wind had blown over the coop, and Lady Washington, the 
- mother of the nine, had been so beaten about, so drenched and discouraged, 
that four chickens were all to which she could attend. She sat now, soaked 
but calm, brooding the four, and looking at the five corpses with bright, con- 
siderate eyes, as if they were something she was not om sure about, and 
meant to think over. 

“You hateful thing, to sit there and not care!” said Walter, in a pas-_ 
sion, ‘1’ma good mind to kill you as ever was.” 

“Three o’ the little ducks is dead too,” said Jim’s voice from the barn 
door. ‘ You’d think it would take more ’n water to kill them that’s born to 
it. You might set some duck’s eggs, Walter. There’s old Topple cluck- 
ing her head off to think she is n’t let to sit on a china egg.” 

“ ] sha’ n’t ever have any more chickens,” Walter said solemnly, sitting 
down in the barn door, “Everything I like goes and dies, or runs away, or 
something. Rover bit the kittens, and my squirrel got away, and now my 
chickens are dead. Oh-h-h!” 

“Come, now,” said Jim; “don’t you take on. Topple shall set this 
biessed day. You’d better go off on a spree an’ get your spirits up.” 

“ What’s a spree?” Walter asked. 

“A spree? Well, —a spree, — why, it’s a spree. You go off an’ do what- 
ever you ’re a mind to all day. I’ve been on ’em; more sorrow to’em!” 
Jim added to himself. 

“And you do whatever you’re a mind to,” Walter said, thinking that 
would suit his case exactly. ‘ Where do you go to have ’em?” 

“O, anywheres,” Jim said, moving off. “ A good one for you’d be to take 
your pins and go fishing shiners.” 

“Hoh! That’s nothing different from any day,” Walter said, trying to 
think what would seem best, and turning it over so long that the breakfast- 
bell rang before he could make up his mind. Robin put up his mouth for 
a kiss as he went in, having forgotten all about their squabble ; but Walter 
only gave him a sort of peck, and sat down without a word. It was one of 
his days, Mrs. Burleigh knew, as she looked at him, — days in which nothing 
went right, in doors or out ; when hé thought everybody cross and hateful, 
and being good the worst fate that could come to a boy. There was 
always repentance after such days; and she thought of them sometimes as 
storms which cleared the air, and perhaps helped him to do better when 
ended. Talking was no use ; and even punishment seemed to have no effect 
when he had once begun. 

So this morning she said nothing, as he ate his breakfast and stamped 
out of the room, Mr. Burleigh shook his head, and turned to baby, who 
called for and ate “more chellies” as fast as the real robins in the trees 

- without. There they were as Walter ran out; swinging, singing between 
bites at the reddest and ripest, trying one twig and then another in such 
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happy fashion that I know they wondered how any boy could help laughing 
when he looked at them. 

Walter walked into the wood-house and sat down. 

“T wish I was a man,” he said to himself. “Then I’d go to the city 
every day like papa, or 1’d go to sea maybe. I wish I could go to the city 
to-day; but I can’t, I know, because I acted so last time papa said I 
should n’t fora month. I wonder why I can’t go to school. Jim says the 
boys would plague me. I guess I’d lick ’em if they did. I’m awful strong. 
I wish I could have my twenty-five cents and spend it all. I wonder if 
mamma will let me.” ; 

Walter walked into the house again, and looked about for his mother, 
whom he found presently, darning stockings by the window. 

“ See what holes!” she said.. “ Really almost as much hole as stocking, 
and ali my morning will go, filling them up. In about a year I shall teach 
you to do this.” 

“Hoh!” began Walter. “I guess—” then stopped, thinking he would 
say nothing to injure his prospects. “See here, mamma. Can’t I have my 
twenty-five cents and go off?” ; 

“Off? What do you mean?” 

“ Why, mamma, I want to go off on a spree.” 

“Onaspree! My dear child, do you know what you are talking about ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I do,” Walter said confidently. “It’s to go off and do any- . 
thing you’re a mind to. Not wicked things, I don’t mean,” he went on, 
watching his mother’s face; “ but the kind of things you can’t do every day. 
I want to spend the whole, — yes, every bit of my twenty-five cents.” 

“ For what ?” 

“O, for things to make you sick. Candy, and peanuts, and chewing-gum ; 
and everything you don’t want me to have.” 

‘You remember how you meant to spend that twenty-five cents ?” 

“I know,” Walter said, with a fling. “But somebody will give me 
another, I know, before Robin’s birthday comes. Any way, mamma, can’t I 
go off? You might let me. I know I’m going to be awful to-day.” 

Mrs. Burleigh sighed as she looked at him. Six years old, and, as Jim 
had said, “cussedness enough for sixty, when he was a mind to let it out.” 

“It is n’t my little boy who wants to go,” she said. “It is that dreadful. 
Captain Snarley back again. Can’t you get rid of him?” 

Walter was still, and his mother thought for a moment. The village 
itself was hardly more than a dozen houses, and no harm was likely to come 
to him there. Perhaps a day of his own would teach him not to want more 
of the same sort. At least, she would try it. 

“You may go,” she said, at last; and Walter, hardly able to believe his 
ears, first dived for his money, then seized his cap, and ran till a turn in the 
road hid house ‘and responsibility together. A fallen tree by the road- 
side seemed a good resting-place, and, sitting down there, Walter took out 
his money and looked at it. Three five-cent pieces and ten pennies, all in 
a row on the old tree, and he counted them with delight. And, as he 
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counted, a whistle was heard, and down the road came Johnny Hickey and 
his dog Pop. 

Now, of all boys, Johnny Hickey was the last one Walter should have met 
that day. Good-natured and easy, but given over to every known mischief; 
playing truant every other day, and telling fearful fibs to account for it ; and 
ready at a moment’s notice to go swimming or fishing or nutting, or even 
apple or melon stealing. Pop was just as bad. . A. little, wiry, fussy nui- 
sance, looking like a yellow hearth-brush, and with two fierce eyes 
which seemed to take the measure of every boy he met, and decide just how 
much he was worth. He could walk on his hind legs, and jump over a 
stick, and carry a basket, and do a dozen other things. .If Johnny had gone 
to work at his lessons with a hundredth part the energy used in training 
Pop, he would have been ready for college. But college was the last thought 
in his head at any time, above all to-day, when he had walked right by the 
school-house door, bent upon freedom somewhere. 

“Hi!” said Johnny, looking at the fortune laid out, as I have said, ina 
row. “Hi! what you going to do with all that?” 

* Go on a spree,” said Walter. 

Johnny’s eyes danced. So did Pop’s, who had sat down before him, asd 
was looking straight into Walter’s face. 

“ And spend it— to-day?” said Johnny. 

“ Every cent,” said Walter. 

Johnny put his hands in his pockets and sat down on the log. 

“You might get twenty-five sticks of candy,” he said. -“ But you would n’t 
want so many, maybe. You’d better get nuts an’ everything, an’ then go 
off somewhere an’ eat ’em. I know a good place, I tell you, only your ma 
would n’t let you go.” 

“ T can go where I want, to-day.” 

“Well, then, let’s go to the grocery, an’ then I ’ll take you there.” 

“ Where?” Walter said, still half doubtful and holding back a little. 

“O, youll see! Comeon. Hi, Pop! after it, old fellow!” 

“Johnny threw a stick as far as he could down the road, and Pop flew after 
it, tumbling on his nose as he ran, but going on all the same, and returning 
in a moment to lay the stick at Johnny’s feet. 

“ Now, that’s a dog,” Johnny said, as Walter gathered up his money and 
walked on. “He knows more’n any other dog round. See his tail go. 
He knows we’re talking good about him. Here’s Sims’s. What you going 
to buy?” 

Walter walked in, and looked around. Many times before he had come 
here with grandma and drawn home a load of groceries in his little wagon ; 
but this was the first time of independent buying, and he stood up very 
straight as he said, “ I ’ll have five cents’ worth of candies, — all kinds, Mr. 
Sims, an’ some nuts and figs too ; five cents’ worth, I guess.” 

Mr. Sims smiled as he made up the two little bundles and handed them to 
Walter, who laid down his money with an air which seemed to say, “ Did 
you ever see anything like this before?” and then marched out with head 
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_ thrown back, followed close by Johnny, who winked wisely at Mr. Sims as the 
door closed. Walter turned toward the meadow, back of the school-house, 
where he had often played, and sat down on a great, flat stone, eareeyained 
and almost hidden by tall clumps of sweet-fern. 

- “We'll eat these here,” he said, “and then go on to your place after 
we ’ve got some more.” 

Johnny looked doubtfully. toward the school-house windows, but concluded 
to say nothing till he had shared some of the gocd things, which Walter 
laid out in little piles. ; 

“ They won’t come even,” Walter said at last. “ Bother take it! What ll 
Ido? I guess I’ll take the odd — home to Robin, only mamma won’t 
let him eat ’em. There ’s yours.” 

“O, never mind ’em,” said Johnny, who hoy the sweet-fern had seen 
the schoolmaster stop for a moment at the window and look over toward 
the rock as if he smelled mischief in the air. “Come on quick, I tell you. 
There*s somebody after us.” 

Johnny plunged through a hole in the fence, and ran down the road to 
Chester; and Walter ran too, with a vague idea that there ought to be 
somebody after him if there was not. Out of breath, he presently stood 
still, finding himself in a place he had never seen before. 

“ This is where the new railroad’s going to be,” said Johnny ; “an? I tell 
you, there’s the greatest place further on. A reai high hill all sand, you 
know, an’ you slide right down easy as nothin’. And then there’s a house; 
yes, a real house, only small like, an’ the roof lifts up an’ the men get their 
spades an’ things out. Come on, an’ I guess you'll like it.” 

Walter ran on, quite sure he should, and came by and by to a deep cut in 
the road on each side of which the earth was piled up high. 

“ Now let’s eat some,” said Johnny, sitting down on a log and drawing a 
long breath. “See, there’s that house. What’s the matter?” 

“Why, I can’t find any o’ the nuts,” said Walter. “They must ’a’ 
dropped out when you made me run so.” 

“Then eat the rest quick, so’s not to lose that,” said Johnny, taking a 
good deal more than his share of the candy. 

Walter began doubtfully, not quite sure why his part was so small. 

“It’s the littlest five cents’ worth!” he said, walking over to the tool- 
house, and trying to look in. 

“You ’te too small,” said Johnny; “I’ll hold you up. No, there’s a 
board loose at the back. I should n’t wonder if we could squeeze in. Yes, 
we can. Come on!” 

Johnny held back the board and Walter pushed in, finding himself in a 
big box with sloping lid, which, when closed, gave it some resemblance to a 
house. It smelled earthy and close, and Walter, after a moment’s look, 
decided he did not like it at all. 

“1’d rather slide down that hill,” he said. “ Let’s get out.” 

Johnny hesitated a minute, then held back the board and led the way to a 
steep hill down the side of which the sand slid now and then. 
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“It’s ’most too steep, after all, I.guess,” he said. “ There’s a lot gone 
since I was here before. There’s a big pile, though, right at the foot. I tell 
you ; we might go part way up the hill and then jump down into the pile. It 
won’t hurta bit. See.” And Johnny ran up a little way, and, orang gave 
a leap into the sand, which flew in every direction. 

Walter waited a moment ; then, encouraged by seeing Johnny try it again, 
jumped himself, quite delighted to find it so easy. Pop ran around them 
barking and sneezing now and then, as the sand flew into his eyes and nose, 
and the two boys went higher and higher, till quite tired out with the fun. 

“Now, I tell you,” said Johnny. “ You just give me the rest o’ your 
money, and I ’ll run back to the store an’ buy some more candy an’ things.” 

“No,” Walter said, “I'll go myself. I’d rather spend my own money.” 

“But you’re all out of breath, and I can run faster’n you, you know, 
*cause 1’m so much bigger. I won’t spend it all. I'll take ten cents, an’ 
then you ’ll have five left to spend yourself when we go back.” 

“No,” Walter still said; but Johnny urged harder and harder, and at 
last ten of the precious pennies were taken out and delivered to him with a 
solemn charge to buy candy and crackers and come back as soon as possible. 

“ Now you sit right here in the sand,” said Johnny. “ It’s all still, an’ 
there won’t anybody come, an’ I ’ll run every step o’ the way. Kick some 
sand out, an’ you can make a kind of a seat.” 

Walter kicked as directed, and soon had made a sort of seat into which 
he settled comfortably and looked around. A squirrel ran along the fencé, 
and then up a tree, scolding as he went, and one or two birds flew overhead. 
The sun shone down warmly, and, as Walter looked, his eyelids gradually 
drooped ; he settled in his seat, and soon was sound asleep. 

In the mean time Johnny had from a run fallen into a walk, which grew 
slower and slower, till at last he sat down and took out the money. Pennies 
were something with which he had had little to do, and ten at once seemed a 
fortune. He had left Walter, really meaning to take back candy and crackers’; 
but as he thought of fish-hooks and marbles, and a dozen other desirable 
things; the temptation grew too strong for him. 

“1 ll make believe I lost ’em,” he said. “ His folks ’ll give him plenty 
more. I won’t go back, an’ he’ll run for home when he finds I don’t. I'll 
keep out of his way awhile, an’ tell him by an’ by I was skeered of him 
because I lost his money. He’s got five cents left, anyhow.” 

Johnny walked boldly on to Mr. Sims’s store, bought fish-hooks, marbles, 
and taffy, and made straight for a brook some two miles away, where he 
spent the rest of the day, going home at night with two small shiners anda 
turtle, and keeping carefully away from the neighborhood of Walter’s house 
for many days afterward. 

How long Walter slept he could not have told, but the sun was almost 
sétting when he sat up and rubbed his eyes. At first he thought himself in 
the wood back of his own home, and half expected to see Rover dashing 
‘through the underbrush. Then as he looked around he remembered, and, 
though a little frightened, sat still, watching for Johnny, hidden somewhere 
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he thought. No Johnny came; and at last Walter, who had grown more 
and more uneasy, and upon whom it was beginning to dawn that no Johnny 
would come, started toward home, crying a little as he went, and very miser- 
able as he thought of what the missing ten cents might have done. In the 
bright morning light, and with Johnny and Pop for company, the way had 
seemed short ; but now, as the shadows grew longer, he thought home lay 
farther and farther away, and wanted very much to call out “ Mamma! 
mamma!” as he ran. How should he know that he had turned in the 
wrong direction, and that every step took him away from “mamma” and 
everybody else at home? 

By and by he stopped. Certainly the road did not look as it did in the 
morning, and the woods had:never seemed so dark or so likely to be full of 
bears. Walter would have screamed, but dared not, and stood still, trying to 
think what he should do. There was a sound in the woods; a crackling of 
twigs, and tramping as of some great animals. . “It’s a bear! O,it’sa 
bear!” he screamed, trying to run, and stumbling over roots and stones. 

“What do you say it’s a bear for?” said a rough voice; and Walter 
looked up at a big man with a pickaxe and spade, who stepped from the 
woods into the road. ‘Hullo, young one! You going to keel over ?” for 
Walter had turned quite white, and seemed ready to, fall. “Seems to me 
you ’re rather small to be running round loose this way. Where do you live ? ” 

“ Fairfax Village,” Walter answered. 

“Well, you are bright. You’re almost to Chester.. You’re four miles 
from home. What you going to do ‘about it?” 

“T don’t know,” Walter groaned. “ Can’t you take me home ?” 

“TI reckon I ’ll have to,” said the big man, taking his hand. “I’m going 
ona hand-car. Come along.” 

On a hand-car! What bliss, if only it had been daylight, and Walter 
had left home happily! Now he was surprised to find how little he cared, 
as the big man led him back to the sand-hill, and he saw other men piling 
their tools into the great box and shutting down the lid. It was rather 
exciting to be lifted to the platform of the car, and still more so when they 
began to move, and he watched the men working the brakes up and down. 
Fairfax was reached in no time, and Walter, who knew his ground now, 
dashed off, and found himself at home before he had thought what to say. 
Rover flew to meet him, and he heard his father saying, “ Yes, it’s Walter. 
Where have you been, my son?” 

Walter meant to tell, but a thought of how forlorn the day had been 
overwhelmed him ; and, bursting into a roar, he fled up the stairs, and threw 
himself on the bed. There mamma found him when she came up with some 
warm bread and milk, and by degrees Walter told the story of his day. 

Mrs. Burleigh said little ; but when the gritty, grimy. boy had shaken 
the sand out of everything, and was ready for bed, he whispered, “ I thought 
it was fun to nave days to yourself, but iteisn’t. I sha’n’t ever go on 


another spree.” 
Helen C. Weeks. 
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Catching Buffalo Calves. 


CATCHING BUFFALO CALVES. 


A COLORADO SKETCH. 


FEW weeks since, Ike Trafton and several companions fitted up a 

sort of cage and went to the hunting-grounds on the Platte River, to see 
if they could capture a load of buffalo calves. One of the party wished to try 
the experiment of taming a few young buffaloes. The chase proved a suc- 
cess, owing chiefly to Ike’s strength and pluck, and the intellig&nce and 
speed of Spicy, his horse. 

During the night, troops of buffaloes (or, more correctly speaking, bisons) 
began to pass the hunters’ encampment, on their way to water ; doubtless 
choosing the night because they had been recently hunted by day. It was 
curious to see them on their march. Slowly and majestically they stalked 
along, about half as fast as a man’s walk, with a “ moss-backed” patriarch 
as leader. Had they been to the leeward of camp, their strong sense of 
smell would have warned them of danger when within three miles, and they 
would not have been seen ; but as it was, they came very near, a little to the 
windward. Only Spicy’s head was seen by them, as he looked over the low 
hillock behind which he had been picketed. The horse’s head appearing 
and disappearing aroused their attention, and the captain was heard to give 
a low command. In an instant every hoof rested upon the earth. When 
the leader had satisfied himself that no mischief was brewing, he again said 
“ Boo,” and the march was resumed. Every troop that passed did as the 
first had done. The discipline seemed perfect. 
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When a herd comes within smelling distance of water, it becomes excited. 
The speed increases. Faster and faster it goes. All the tails begin to rise. 
When the water is quite near, every tail stands straight out, and the whole 
herd thunders along almost as fast as a good horse can run. 

Other hunters’ camps were near by. Thousands of animals had already 
been killed ; some for their meat, but more, I fear, for their skins alone. 
Long before New Year’s, one hunter had taken seven hundred hides. The 
carcasses on every hand attracted great numbers of gray and prairie 
wolves. Every night strychnine baits were laid, and, in the morning, 
sometimes as many as ten wolves were found dead near at hand. In this 
way thousands of wolf-skins were obtained. 

This hunter always resorted to the “ still hunt.” From his hiding-place 
on the river’s bank he made fearful havoc among Uncle Sam’s wild cattle 
with his deadly needle-gun. One morning a troop of thirty buffaloes came 
to water. Crack! went his “ unerring rifle.” “-Down went a buffalo, pierced 
quite through by the terrible conical bullet.. It is but the work of a 
moment to place another cartridge in the breech-loader. Another and 
another poor brute sinks down. The sound of the bullet, as it strikes 
the tough hide, can be distinctly heard. They are falling fast, but not a 
sound of pain is uttered. The hunters think the poor buffaloes do not feel 
like other animals, because they suffer silently. When the survivors got 
scent of blood, they tore the ground with their feet and lashed their sides 
with their tails, while the hunter loaded and fired until his ammunition failed, 
and twenty-seven of the thirty lay dead or dying upon the bloody plain. 

The horses of Ike and his party were well fed while it was yet dark, and 
at sunrise the hunt began. Several mature animals were shot down for their 
meat, the hunters dashing into the herd and using their heavy revolvers. A 
large calf of some three hundred pounds’ weight, and perhaps eight or ten 
months old, was noticed to hang wearily behind the herd. Ike immediately 
gave chase, intent on capturing it unhurt. Spicy’s superior speed soon left 
the other hunters behind. The calf showed signs of distress, and often 
staggered and stumbled, and once fell heavily. Ike thought it sick; but he 
learned later that it was only acting as all buffalo calves act when pursued 
just after drinking. It soon came to a stand, turned, erected its tail, and 
charged its pursuer. Three or four times Spicy jumped entirely over the 
calf. At length, becoming used to the encounter, the horse stood still and 
received the blow in the shoulder. At the same moment Ike clutched its 
shaggy topknot, slid to the ground, caught hold of one hind and one fore 
leg, and “downed” the calf in a moment. Slipping off his horse’s bridle, 
he released a strap from its fastening, and sitting upon the calf’s body tied 
its feet securely. There was great rejoicing over the first capture, and the 
wagon soon bundled it into camp. 

The next morning it was decided to try taking the calves with lariats. 
Some of the party were herders, and very skilful in “throwing the rope” 
and catching half-wild cattle. As for Ike, he was more used to the gymna- 
sium than the cattle ranche. He had never thrown a rope in his life ; but he 
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soon learned.something of the theory, and went out with the rest. That day 
several calves were caught ; but upon Ike fell the hardest chase. It chanced 
that he followed a calf that had not been drinking. In the rear of the herd, 
two old buffaloes were observed to take a calf between them in such a man- 
ner that they forced it to keep pace with them, their shoulders pushing it 
forward ; but as often as Ike tried to “cut it out” by itself, a splendid bull, 
with glossy, black flanks, —the Adonis of the herd, — who acted as rear- 
guard, charged upon the horsemen with great courage and spirit. 

The plains abound with the holes of prairie-dogs, and should a careless 
horse chance to prance into one’ of them, his rider would have a dangerous 
fall, particularly if an enraged buffalo were pursuing. But Spicy had been 
reared upon the plains, and, like all such animals, had learne@te avoid both 
the thorns of the cactus and the dog-holes. He was looking for them all 
the time. When the bull charged, he fled. When his pursuer turned to 
rejoin the herd, Spicy turned also, and followed of his own accord. Seven 
times the old bison drove the intruder away, and then Ike shot him, I grieve 
- tosay. He lost his life in protecting those unable to protect themselves. 

The pursuit now became more vigorous. The calf, though soon cut out, 
showed no signs of giving up. He dashed to the right and to the left. He 
turned, and ran behind the horse. He doubled upon his track. Twice he 
ran under the horse, but always avoided the noose that was thrown with 
unskilful hands. Reaching a narrow ravine, he crossed and recrossed so 
often that the heavy horse stood no chance, and Ike dismounted. Sam 
Craftree now appeared upon the edge of the ravine, swung his lariat in cir- 
cles about his head, then cast it swiftly from him. It was almost a matter 
of course that the noose closed about the calf’s short horns ; but, unfortu- 
nately, Sam lost hold of the end of the lariat. The calf was now allowed to 
stop, and it began to drink the shallow water in the ravine. While drinking, 
Ike crept up and got hold of the lariat. Finding its enemy approaching 
hand over hand, it charged desperately ; but a tremendous jerk from Ike 
prevented harm to himself, and the calf was “downed” as the first had 
been. In all, the hunters took eleven calves. Ike caught six of these, and 
tied five of them unaided. 

Next spring, Ike and his friends intend to capture and send a whole load 
of buffalo calves East. At that season, when the calves are very young, the 
hunter has only to cut the calf off from the herd and head it off until its 
mother is out of sight, then turn and gallop to camp, and the little thing will 
follow him, or anything else, as fast as its legs will carry it. 

A few days ago we all rode over to see how the calves got along. We 
found that one had died, but the rest were quietly eating corn-stalks in a 
yard, among horses and cows, calves, pigs, and hens. They were not wilder 
than the other animals. A little five-year-old boy was telling us about them, 
when Nellie said, “ What will they be good for?” 

“Good for?” he repeated, “why! there’s heaps of folks, East, just 


dying for them!” 
Oliver Howard. 
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THE SAD FATE OF “POLLY COLOGNE.” 
WRITTEN ON THR SPOT BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


IGH times at Prairie-Rose Cottage! High times, indeed! For there 
is Cousin Floy Plummer on her tiptoes, and there is little Effie 
Plummer, hurrying with might and main to climb to the top of the bureau ; 
and there are the twins, the Jimmyjohn Plummers, scrambling both at once 
into the baby’s dining-chair, tumbling over the back like one boy, then 
dividing at the bottom and going up again like two boys, and all these try- 
ing to pinch Anetta Plummer’s ears, and to pinch them seven times too; 
for Annetta Plummer is seven years old this very day. 

Ever since morning a little girl may have been seen holding two hands 
to two ears, scampering up stairs and down stairs, dodging into dark cor- 
ners, behind doors, behind curtains, behind people, racing through the 
garden, hiding among the currant-bushes, among the grass, among the 
waving corn, in the barn, in the hen-house, up the apple-tree, up the ladder, 
and always have gone some of the pinchers after her, with seven pinches 
apiece in their thumbs and fingers ; and now, will climbing that table. save 
Miss Seven-year-old ? 

Hark! Rover is barking outside! O Rover, don’t you know any better 
than to bark at the party? Annetta’s birthday party? Look at old Bose, 
and learn how to behave. Old Bose never barks at company, and he is six 
times bigger than you are, — you little, noisy, capering, frisky, frolicsome 
Rover! Now the Jimmyjohns run to call off their dog. “Here, Rover! 
Here, ere, ere, ere! Rove! Rove! Rove!” 

And now the company have come in, and have taken off their things, and 
have told Mrs. Plummer how their mothers do, and have sat down quietly in 
a row of chairs. Seven of them. Seven bright faces, so rosy and sweet; 
seven heads of hair so smooth or so curly; seven pairs of tidy boots, best 
ones, perhaps, — who knows but brand-new? The Jimmyjohns, too, have on 
their new, slippery, smooth-bottomed button-boots, and that was the reason 
of their falling down while they stood almost still, or, rather, more than half 
still, watching the seven little girls sitting in a row. 

Ten minutes later. All out on the green spot, where it is shady, playing 
“ Little Sally Waters, sitting in the sun.” Josephus, the baby (called 
Fosephus while waiting for his real name), stays in his baby-carriage, hear- 
ing them sing, watching the ring go round, laughing, crowing, patting cakes 
by the dozen. When the Jimmies choose the one that they love best 
before they close their eyes to rest, Rover rushes into the middle, bark- 
ing, leaping high, as if he, too, were going to kiss the one that he loved 
best ! 

Fifteen minutes later. They are playing “Pretty Fair Maid.” Dear, 
dear! what a charming singsong goes with this play! What a lively, 
chirruping tune! “ Pretty Fair Maid, will you come up, will you come up, 
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will you come up, to join us in our dances?” “And now we’ve got the 
Queen of May, the Queen of May, the Queen of May, to join us in our 
dances!” And then the last part, “ Green grow the rushes O. Never 
mind the blushes 0!” Ah, who would not be a little girl at a party, sing- 
ing, “ Pretty Fair Maid” on the green spot ? 

Half an hour fater. All out in the orchard playing “keep house.” They 
divide themselves into “ families.” There is one very large, flat rock in 
the orchard, also several hollow places, where rocks have been dug out. 
Two of the “families” take each a hollow to live in; a third “ keeps 
house” on the rock; a fourth, under a haycock. O, what good times! 
Only two families can have “fathers,” because there are only two boys. 
The other “fathers,” Cousin Floy says, have gone to Boston. Cousin 
Floy manages this play. She is ten years old, and knows how. Cousin 
Floy goes in to coax Mrs. Plummer for some things in which to dress up 
the “fathers ” and “ mothers.” She says it will do if the Aeads look like 
fathers’ and mothers’ heads, and no matter about the clothes. Mrs. Plummer 
lends two head-dresses, also ribbons and laces. Grandmother Plummer lends 
a cap and black ribbon. Who'll be the “ grandmother,” I wonder? Minnie 
Lowe, the little girl with the flossy curls. O, such a cunning grandmother ! 
Down, Rover! Down! What! Barking at your grandmother, you saucy 
little puppy ? 

“Ha, ha! He,he! Ha,ha! He, he! Ho, ho!” And who would n’t 
laugh at seeing Jimmy Plummer in a high dicky, black whiskers, and tall 
hat? The hat touches his shoulders behind, Ah, that is better. Cousin 
Floy has taken off the hat and put on a great deal of black hair, pulled from 
an old cushion ; yes, a great deal, as much as a quarter of a peck. It rises 
high on his head, and— What ails Rover? Ha, ha! Pretty good! Rover 
does n’t know Jimmy ! 

Well, well, well! Grandfather forever! They are going to have Johnny 
a grandfather! Cousin Floy is covering his head with cotton-wool, for 
white hair. Now she gives him a cane. Now go on the spectacles. Now 
she is— doing— something — I cannot — see— what. O yes, yes, yes; 
putting a hump under his frock, between his shoulders, to give him a 
stoop. Bark away, Rover! Who would n’t bark at such a cotton-wool 
grandfather as that ! 

Annetta has been in to the house and is bring- 
ing out all her rag-babies. To be sure, for now 
there can be a baby in every family. One of 
these is very large, and has a face as big round 
as a pint porringer; but the others are quite 
small. The large one is named “ Joey Moon- 
beam.” This is a true picture of Joey Moon- 
beam, copied from her likeness now hanging in 
Annetta Plummer’s baby-house. The largest 
of the small rag-babies is named “ Dorothy 
Beeswax.” . She is a little taller than a knitting-needle. This is a true 
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picture of “ Dorothy Beeswax.” The next largest is “Betsey Ginger.” 
The next is “Jenny Popover.” The next is “Eudora N. Posy.” The 
“N.” stands for * Nightingale.” The next is “ Susan Sugar- 
spoon.” This is a true picture of Betsey Ginger. Susan 
Sugarspoon and Jenny Popover and Eudora N. Posy 
have not had their pictures taken yet. The 
smallest of all is “‘ Polly Cologne.” The small- 
est, the prettiest, and the cunningest. Her 
cheeks are painted pink, and she wears a 
locket. Her hair is of flax-colored floss-silk, 
while the hair of all the others is stocking- 
ravellings. She is ¢he baby of the -baby-house, 
and this is her true and exact picture. Polly 
Cologne has feet ; but the others stand on their stiff petticoats. 
Now comes Mrs. Plummer, with seedcakes for 
the housekeepers to play supper with, and: behind her comes 
Cousin Floy, bringing cinnamon-water, and dishes from the 
baby-house. The cinnamon-water is in four phials. Each phial 
has in it sugar, and also rose-leaves. 

What are the children laughing and whispering about, and 
why do they look at little Fanny Brimmer in sucha way? Mrs. Plummer has 
called Annetta aside, with one or two others, and is asking why they do so. 

“ Because,” whispers little Lulu, “ Fanny picked out—the biggest — 
seedcakes — that had the most — sugarplums — on the tops !” 

Mrs. Plummer tells them, speaking very low, that perhaps Fanny did not 
know it was selfish .to do so; that her mother might never have told her. 
“ Selfish girls,” says Mrs. Plummer, “ should be pitied, not laughed at ; and 
besides, perhaps every one of you may be selfish in some other way.” 

Half past four o’clock. What is going on now? O, I see, The 
“family ” at the rock are having a party, and to this party have come the 
“families” from the hollows and the haycock. No, Rover, you were not 
invited. Down, sir! Down! 

The supper is laid out on the rock. The cinnamon-water is poured into 
the cups, each cup holding half a thimbleful. Grandfather Johnny and 
Grandmother Minnie sit at the head, and Father Jimmy at the foot; while 
the mothers with their little girls fill the room between. The mothers wear 
head-dresses. The little girls wear dandelion-curls and curls of shavings. 
Orly one of the babies is allowed to come to the table, and that is Polly 
Cologne. The others sit on the floor and play with their playthings. Joey 
Moonbeam can come to table, because she is big enough. They call Joey 
Moonbeam a little girl three years old, that cannot walk because she has 
hada fever. Polly Cologne seems to be a pet among all these mothers and 
little girls. They all want to hold her. Why, by their talk, one might sup- 
pose she was a live baby. Hear them. .“O little darling!” “Just as 
cunning!” “ Dear ’ittle baby!” “ Did zee want some payzings ?”* “Tum 
to oor mozzer, oo darling!” “Do let me hold her!” “No, let me, let 
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me!” “Me!” And so she is passed from one to another, and kissed and 
stroked and patted and talked to. Really, the dirthday party is having a 
good time! Ah, who would not’be a little girl, playing supper on a rock, 
out among the apple-trees, and sipping cinnamon-water ? 

But, dear, dear! what is the matter? Why do they all jump down ina 
hurry, and scream and shout and run after Rover? What? Polly Cologne? 
Rover gone off with Polly Cologne in his mouth? Yes, Rover has.. There 
he goes, scampering away, and all the children after him, calling, “ Here, 
Here, ere, ere, ere! Back, sir! Back!” The Jimmyjohns slip, with 
their smooth-bottomed boots, and down they go, and off go wigs, whiskers, 
and all!. Now they’re up again, shouting to Rover: “Here, Rover! 
Here, Rover! Dropit! Dropit! Rove, Rove! Come back!” 

But Rove won’t hear and won’t come back. He’s out of the orchard, — 
across the meadow — over the brook — and now — and now —he has gone 
—into the woods! O dear, dear! 

Four days later. Orchard, wood, brook, and meadow have been 
searched, but the lost is not yet found. Annettais quite sad. She has put 
away Polly Cologne’s every-day locket, and every-day clothes, and blue 
silk sunbonnet, because it made her feel badly to see them. 

Dear little Polly Cologne, where are you now? Lost in the woods? 
And are the Robin Redbreasts covering you over with leaves? Perhaps 
naughty Rover buried you up, like a meat-bone, in the cold, damp ground ! 
or dropped you in the brook,—and, alas! you could never swim ashore! 
Did those bright-spotted trout eat you, or did you float away to the sea? 
Perhaps you did float away to the sea. Perhaps you are now far 
‘out on the mighty ocean, where the wild winds blow, and there, all 
alone, toss up and down, up and down, on the rolling waves! Or per- 
haps the waves and the winds are at rest, and the sea is smooth, 
like a sea of glass, and you lie quietly there, with your pink cheeks 
turned up to the sky! Or the mermaids may take you down into their 
sea-caverns, all lined with rose-colored shells, and sing you sweet songs till 
your hair turns green! Or who knows but you may float away to North- 
land and be picked up on shore by the little funny, furry Esquimaux 
children? , if you should be frozen solid in an iceberg there! But it 
may be you have drifted down to the sunny islands of the South, where the 
people have few clothes, no houses, no schools. And then some little, half- 
naked, dusky child may pick you up from among the coral and sea-shells, 
and show you to its mother, and say, “ Mother, where do this kind of folks 
live?” And its mother, not having studied geography, may say, “O, ina 
wonderful country, close by the moon!” 

Yes, let us hope that Polly Cologne has beea wafted to those sunny, sum- 
mer-lands of the South, where oranges grow, and prunes, and bananas; 
where the palm-tree waves and geraniums grow wild; where the air is 
balmy ; where snow never comes, nor ice, nor frost; where bright-winged 
birds warble in the groves; where trees are forever green, and flowers 
bloom through all the year ! 
. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
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TWO BOYS’ ASCENT ‘OF VESUVIUS. 


T was a magnificent moonlight night in the month of April, when the 

, hinety-gun line-of-battle ship, on.board which I was serving as a 
midshipman, dropped her anchor in the Bay of Naples. We lay directly off 
the Mola, about a quarter of a mile from the shore ; and, while we were 
engaged in making the ship snug for the night, we youngsters cast many a 
longing glance at the brilliantly lighted city. When all was at last quiet, and 
nothing but the tread of the marine sentry, as he paced the quarter-deck, 
could be heard, one of my fellow-middies and I seated ourselves on a gun 
with our backs to the bulwark, and were soon busy in “ ’tween-decks ” talk. 
Suddenly my companion sprang to his feet, exclaiming, ‘* Why, George, I 
do believe that’s Vesuvius straight ahead!” He was right. There stood the 
fire-belching old mountain, puffing a thin, sulphurous vapor from his mouth. 

From my earliest childhood, the tales of such marvels of nature as Etna, 
Vesuvius, Stromboli, and the Maelstrom had exercised a powerful fascination 
over me ; and now, at last, here I was within what seemed an easy walk of 
one of the strangest of them all. The wonders of Naples —of the Chiaja, 
the Grotto del Cane, Virgil’s Tomb — sank into insignificance compared 
with the prospect of making the ascent of Vesuvius. Yes, Vesuvius must 
be ascended the very first time I went ashore! Here was an opportunity to 
distinguish myself. I would descend into the crater, — that crater about 
which Strabo, Seneca, and Pliny the younger wrote such interesting letters, 
—and explore the very bowels of the earth. I would become one of the 
world’s greatest geologists. My name should rank with those of Humboldt 
and De Saussure, and a grateful posterity should erect a statue to my 
honor, in recognition of the vast amount of knowledge which I would give 
to an applauding universe. 

My ambitious design was confidentially imparted to my companion, and, 
although he did not betray any symptoms of the enthusiasm which pos- 
sessed me, he nevertheless agreed that we should go up the mountain 
together. Three days afterwards we succeeded in obtaining a whole day’s 
leave, and went ashore about nine o’clock in the morning. Our first step 
was to go to the Hétel d’Angleterre and order a princely breakfast. To 
our horror, however, the waiter who attended upon us had the bad taste to 
speak but a very few words of English ; and we were on the point of giving 
up him and our breakfast in despair, when an English gentleman at the 
table came to our assistance. 

We told him that we wanted to “go up Vesuvius,” but that we had not 
the slightest idea how to do it. 

“Well,” said he, “I am myself going up to-day, and, as I have been up 
before, I do not think that you can do better than accompany me.” 

We were delighted, — hoped, of course, that we should not be intruding, 
etc., — but gave him little chance of withdrawing his exceedingly good- 
natured offer. 
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Our new acquaintance seemed to be inoculated with our light-hearted 
spirit, and, declaring that he would have one more boyish day, he proposed 
that we should go down to Resina—a little town just off the shore of the 
Bay of Naples — in a carro banco. 

Of all the odd sights in the world, in a small way, a well-laden Neapolitan 
carro banco is certainly one of the queerest. In appearance it is something 
like. a*heavy buggy on two wheels, drawn by one horse. In one of these 
quaint vehicles we ensconced ourselves, my comrade and I occupying the 
ordinary seat, though contrary to the suggestions of our friend, and to our 
subsequent great disgust and mortification. In two or three minutes, boys 
and men smelling of fish, lime, plaster, and greasy macaroni, clambered on 
to the floor of the car, the steps, the shafts,-the cross-bar behind, and into 
the hood ; while three ragged little urchins, whose faces, stockingless legs, 
and bared bosoms were as brown as a cocoanut, occupied a dignified position 
in a sort of hammock netting which was swung underneath the vehicle. 
The occupants of this netting are charged a trifle less than the other 
travellers on account of the blinding, choking dust from the horse’s heels. 

Our party soon numbered twenty-seven, all told, — mostly laborers going 
to their work; and, after giving vent to two or three frantic cries and 
indulging in a few preliminary flourishes of his heavy, thonged whip, our 
driver administered a fearful cut on the flank to his gaunt-looking, big- 
boned horse, and the next instant we were jolted almost out of our skins as 
we sped at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour on our way to Resina. 
Most of the men were smoking and chewing garlic. The women laughed 
and chattered, the boys shouted, the driver yelled, the people whom we 
passed on the road threw nuts or chips of macaroni at us, for which every 
one in the vehicle scrambled, and a constant fire of chaff was kept up 
throughout the entire journey. To our minds the whole thing was racy and 
amusing ; but we soon found out our mistake in taking what purported to be 
the cushioned seat. The hot April sun seemed to draw out a thousand and 
one unpleasant odors from the unwashed mass of humanity piled above, 
below, and around us, and we were compelled to admire the foresight 
of our wily English friend, who had very oddly, as we thought before 
we started, taken his seat on the windward shaft. Fortunately, however, 
Resina is only four miles from Naples ; and in five-and-thirty minutes we 
were stretching our cramped legs, expanding our lungs, and inhaling a 
purer atmosphere over the buried ruins of Herculaneum, on the top of 
which the town of Resina is built. 

Here we hired two rough mountain ponies to carry us up, — the owner, 
who accompanied us, riding a third. The Englishman preferred to walk. 
We went out at the back of the little town by a narrow bridle-path, which 
was roughly paved with cobble-stones to prevent the winter rains from 
washing it away, and which was hemmed in on either side by a low stone- 
wall, the chinks of the stones being filled with various kinds of diminutive 
ferns and other small wild plants. As we gradually left the houses behind 
us and came out on the lower mountain slopes, we were not a little sur- 
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prised at the luxuriant growth of the vines and the high state of cultivation 
of the land. From the grapes grown on the slopes of Vesuvius the cele- 
brated wine called Lachrymez Christi is made, and is much prized by Nea- 
politans ; but the samples of it which are sold at an exorbitant price by 
the idlers who infest the traveller’s route up the mountain are not particu- 
larly palatable, though their acidity is refreshing on a hot day. 

Half an hour’s ride up the ascending path brought us to the confines of 
this cultivated belt of land, and disclosed to us the black, bleak, bare fields 
of lava stretching in all directions; offering to the eye a striking contrast 
of color to the rich tints of the vineyards and gardens of orange and lemon 
trees which we had just passed through. In some places it seemed as 
though the eddying, seething waves of a sea had been suddenly transformed 
into a solid black mass by seme magician’s hand. In others, the lava had 
the appearance of immense coils of rope lying on a ship’s deck. Sometimes 
the surface was tolerably smooth, and looked as though it had been bronzed ; 
sometimes it was very rough and broken. Occasionally great, frowning, over- 
hanging ridges obstructed the path, formed by some obstacle having arrested 
the downward flow of the lava, causing it to pile up in huge, irregular masses. 
The whole scene was wild and desolate looking to a degree, and we were 
not sorry when we reached a long stretch of green grass running for half a 
mile along an ascending ridge. This ridge, our Englishman told us, is called 
among his countrymen “ The Derby Course,” after the great English race, 
as it is common for those riding up the mountain to have a race along it; a 
practice in which they are encouraged by the guides, who always manage to win, 

Here was a chance for us to have some fun. A race for a sweepstakes of 
a franc apiece was soon arranged, the Englishman consenting to act as 
judge and stakeholder. He proceeded to the farther end of the course, and 
dropped his pocket-handkerchief as a signal for us to start. Off we went at 
the risk of breaking our necks, and using our sticks and heels pretty freely, 
But it was no use. It was evident the guide would win the race. Sailors 
are proverbially bad horsemen, and I think we were worse than the aver- 
age. Our guide had this great advantage over us, that he knew his animal 
well, and how to get the greatest amount of speed out of him. Moreover, he 
had doubtless reserved for himself the best pony at starting. As he rode 
coolly by our side he was convulsed with laughter, though, as he afterwards 
assured us, not a little alarmed for our safety, when he saw our pantaloons 
creeping up to our knees and noted the eight inches of daylight we displayed 
every time we rose in the saddle. As we neared the winning-post, he began 
to urge his pony forward, for of course he could not afford to let the three 
francs slip through his fingers. He easily left us behind, and got in at least 
fifty yards ahead of us. I was a kad second, and my fellow-middy, who had 
clung affectionately to the pommel of his saddle for the last two or three 
hundred yards, was an ignominous third. Our Englishman, who enjoyed the 
scene immensely, declared that he had expected every moment to see one or 
the other of us bumped out of the saddle on to the ground, and that we had 
done very well in keeping our seats and making such a good race of it. 
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Starting on again at a walking pace, we soon reaclid a little place called 
the Hermitage, where there is a small inn for the refreshment of travellers. 
Here we stopped to rest our ponies a little and to make our first acquaint- 
ance with Lachryme Christi. But we had begun to find the high, hard- 
seated saddles a little uncomfortable, and we consequently decided to leave 
the ponies at the inn and perform the rest of the journey on foot. On quit- 
ting the Hermitage we made our way along an undulating path to the Atrio 
del Cavallo, the valley which lies between the cone of Vesuvius and Monte 
Somma. On our way, we branched off on to one of the great fields of lava 
to witness a small eruption from the mountain-side near the base of the 
cone. The scene was extraordinary. The lava we were now traversing 
was quite fresh, and we could see through the crevices that, two or three 
inches below the surface, it was red-hot. The -surface itself was so hot that 
we could not stand still, and many of the nails came out of our thick-soled 
boots from the action of the heat. The scorching heat, too, as we neared 
the flowing lava, almost blistered the skin of our faces ; while the exhalations 
from it affected our lungs most unpleasantly. The flow of the molten mat- 
ter was at that time small to what it had been, — not more than ten or a dozen 
yards in width. It issued from the mountain-side in a slow crimson stream 
about the consistency of half-boiled pitch, and went coiling slowly down, 
assuming all sorts of fantastic shapes as it gradually cooled. As we stood 
watching it, we were only too glad to shade our faces with our hands, while 
at the same time we were obliged to keep our feet incessantly moving, like 
soldiers marking time when at drill. 

A small boy who had followed us up from the Hermitage produced some 
eggs from a basket and placed them to roast on the lava at our feet, which 
had partially cooled. In three or four minutes they were thoroughly cooked. 
Our guide, meanwhile, occupied himself with picking out masses of the 
molten lava into which he stamped coins and a medallion of Garibaldi, and 
succeeded in getting some very good impressions. 

But the heat thrown off from this liquid, fiery mass was so great that it 
was impossible to remain near it long, and we reluctantly retraced our steps 
to the path leading to the Atrio del Cavallo, whence we were to ascend 
the cone. This ascent is very trying to the knees, and the muscles and 
sinews of the legs. The cone on this side is entirely covered with small, 
angular, broken pieces of lava of a reddish-brown color, which are so loose, 
and afford such a treacherous footing, that we slipped one step back for two 
forward, — sometimes even a yard or two, falling upon our hands and knees. 
For three quarters of an hour we labored up this toilsome ascent, and were 
not a little proud when our guide told us, on reaching the summit, that it 
generally occupies an hour, or even more. 

We stood for some moments contemplating the beautiful and varied pros- 
pect which surrounded us, before we approached the crater. The scene was 
one of intense repose and quiet. We could scarcely appreciate the fact 
that Vesuvius had so often dealt death and destruction to whole cities, and 
that Herculaneum and Pompeii lay buried at our feet, so peacefully did the 
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little towns and villages nestle at its base. The deep blue waters’ of the 
Bay of Naples, with its shipping and its picturesque, rocky islands, the 
bright, rich colors of the fertile plains stretching inland as far as the eye 
could scan, the rugged range of high hills stretching along the shore to the 
south, and the white towns and villages skirting the curving shore of the 
bay and dotted here and there in the plains, combined to form a panorama 
of surpassing beauty, and one in strange contrast with the wild, gloomy 
look of Monte Somma, which rose up rugged, broken, and bare to our right, 
and the blackened slopes of lava immediately below us. 

But our Englishman had left us, and, having crossed the level space between 
us and the crater, was looking sternly down into its gaping mouth. Wequickly 
joined him; and, as I stood awe-struck, trying -to pierce its black depths, 
and watching the thick, white clouds of sulphurous vapor which concealed 
the bottom and ceaselessly rolled away over the sea, my ambitious project 
of exploring the crater and throwing the reputation of all preceding geolo- 
gists into the shade was unconsciously surrendered. Silently we stood con- 
templating this mysterious action of nature, fascinated and rooted to the 
spot, when suddenly a heavy rumbling sound, followed by a report like the 
broadside of a line-of-battle ship, roused us from our revery and shook the 
very ground under our feet. At the same instant great quantities of stones, 
cinders, ashes, and large masses of rock, were upheaved from the bed of 
the crater high above our heads. With a cry of terror we bounded from 
the crater’s mouth and ran for our lives to the edge of the summit, the 
Englishman and the guide shouting at the top of their voices. On reaching 
the edge we looked back for a moment to see what had become of our com- 
panions, as we had no wish to be separated from them in that awful hour 
of danger. To our surprise and vexation they were still standing coolly at 
the crater’s mouth, and were calling to us to come back as loudly as their 
laughter would permit. With crestfallen looks we rejoined them, and 
learned to our mortification that there was nothing to fear; that these 
minor explosions took place every five or ten minutes, and that the dédris 
thrown up always fell back into the crater. Our Englishman, however, 
good-naturedly made light of our fright, and said that he had himself been a 
little alarmed the first time he witnessed one of these explosions. 

We walked along the edge of the crater, but could see very little if any- 
thing of its interior, on account of the quantity of vapor issuing from it. On 
the side from which the wind came we could see a portion of its rough, 
jagged wall, but we could find no spot where we could descend more than a_ 
few yards. Passing round to the other side of the crater, we entered the 
massive volumes of vapor rolling out of it ; and, placing our pocket-handker- 
chiefs over our faces and holding on tight to the coat-tails of our guide, — 
for we could not see, — we made a rush through the stifling cloud as fast as 
our legs could carry us. 

We had now seen all that could be seen of the crater of Mount Vesuvius, 
and the guide proposed that we should descend, if we wanted to get back to 
our ship in time for mess. Descending the cone is just as great fun as it is 
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hard work getting up. We went down at a different point, where the whole 
side is covered to a great depth with the finest dry ashes. Telling us 
to follow their example, our guide and the Englishman began to bound 
down the mountain-side with great springs, and we too were soon flying 
down with extraordinary velocity. As we bounded from one foot to 
another, each spring covered a greater space of ground, till at last we went 
nearly twenty feet at every stride ; all rolling head over heels in the soft 
ashes when we got to the bottom. It took us three quarters of an hour 
to ascend the cone, and six minutes to get down. After recovering our 
breath and shaking the ashes from our hair and clothing, and having a 
good laugh at such a strange way of descending a mountain, we started 
for the Hermitage to regain our ponies, and in due time found ourselves 
safe again at the little town of Resina. 

That evening we were the heroes of the midshipman’s mess, and even 
two or three of the superior officers condescended to inquire of us what 
might be the sensation of standing in the jaws of a volcano. 

Arthur Pember. 


A PROTEST. 


OW, Katie, you always behave just like this, 
I notice it every day, — 
You must be bigger than somebody else, 
Or you simply refuse to play. 


If the game is House, I am servant, of course, 
You are mistress, —O, to be sure! 

If it’s Doctor and Patient, you’re doctor, and I 
Am the invalid you’ve come to cure. 


No doubt it is pleasant to grab for the best 
Of everything that you see, 

But Katie, remember, if you’ve such a right, 
The same right belongs, dear, to me. 


I fancy we’d very soon quarrel (don’t you?) 
If each was determined to win 

When we have these queer little struggles of ours, 
And I didn’t always give in. 


Now, Katie, suppose that you please try and act 
Hereafter, whenever we play, 
As much as you can like a lady, because 


You must be a lady some day. 
Edgar Faweett. 
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HOW MATTIE PROVED IT. 


wae OW, children,” said Mrs. Davenant, as she donned her cloak and 

bonnet for her shopping excursion, “ see that you don’t get into mis- 
chief. When I come home, I don’t want to find the house upside down. 
And O,” popping her head in at the door after she had put herself outside 
of it, “I almost forgot to tell you! You must n’t play paper-dolls in the 
parlor.: Sade, don’t let Mattie nor John go in there. I want to find every- 
thing nice and clean when I come back. Now, mind what I say!” 

She was quite gone this time. When they were sure of that fact, such 
a shout of joy went up! They were not glad that mamma was gone, — 
at least, they would not for the world have said so; for she was a very 
good mamma indeed ; she made all their clothes, and treated them as kindly 
as any mother could, but she was quite strange about some things. She 
could not’endure the noise of only three little folks playing cars, or dolls, or 
school ; and she had not the slightest idea of the torture of sitting still. No, 
they were not glad she was gone, but then it was “kind o’ nice ” to be all alone. 
Even Malinda, the help, had gone away to spend the afternoon, and, though 
no one minded much what she said, still it was a comfort to be able to play 
without having to keep time to an undertone of scolding. 

Such running and playing and shouting! They played “ Handy Spandy,” 
and “Ugly Mug,” and “ Chick-a-my, Chick-a-my, Crane-a-crow,” until they 
were thoroughly tired. Then Sade, utterly unable to play vigorously any 
more, bethought her of the dignity of her twelve years, and sat down to read. 
John went off to play with the boys, leaving little Mattie to her own devices. 
She went up stairs to play with her dear, darling paper-dolls, and for a long 
vime was very, very quiet. | 

Sade was oblivious to all things save the imprisonment of Christian and 
Hopeful in Doubting Castle, when an energetic “ 80!” recalled her sud- 
denly to the fact of her existence. 

“ Why, where did you come from?” cried the startled girl. 

“O,ho! ho!” laughed Mattie. “ But didn’t I scare you, though !” 

Now the stairway came down into the room where Sade sat, and, as she 
was facing it, it seemed impossible that Mattie could have descended with- 
out being seen by her. 

“ But how did you get down ? I did not hear you.” 

A wicked, boastful thought came to Mattie. “I jumped out of mamma’s 
window, and came in at the door behind you.” 

“Oh! you never!” 

But Mattie was determined to defend her word. “Iknow I did, too.” 

“Now, Mattie, you know it would kill you to jump out of that window. 
You could n’t do it.” 

Mattie was more obstinate than ever, so she replied: “ Well, I did, any- 
way ! ” 
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“Now, Mattie Davenant, you know that is not true. You know you 
could n’t.” , 

Not true ! what she said, not true? “Sade Davenant” (when they were 
angry they had a way of calling each other by their full names), “ how dare 
you say that? You know that mamma does not allow us to call each other 
liars.” 

“I never called you a liar!” cried Sade, her eyes wide open at the bare 
idea ; “I only said it was n’t true.” 

“Tt’s all the same thing, anyway.” 

“ Well, you never jumped out of that window. If you did it once, you can 
do it again. You won’t do that, ’cause you’re afraid to. There, now!” 

“ Come up stairs, and I’ll show you whether I’m afraid to or not.” 

“No,” said Sade ; “I'll stay down here and watch to see if you will do it. 
It’s not worth while to go up stairs, ’cause I know you won't.” 

“Won’tI, indeed! You’ll see, missy!” and she started on her way. 

What little Mattie’s thoughts were, going up those stairs, I cannot tell. 
The spirit of obstinacy that possessed her deprived the usually smart little 
‘girl of half her senses. At any rate, with blood boiling at the insult Sade 
had given her, she went to the window, and, without a moment’s waiting, 
" flung herself out, intending to drop when her body stopped swaying. But 
O, it was so far down there! She saw at one quick glance that the fall 
would probably kill her. ' 

Under the influence of the fear that once glance downward had brought 
to her, her anger melted away, and thoughts of saving herself took the 
place of resentment. She struggled to draw herself up, so as to gain a foot- 
ing on the window-sill. All to no purpose, however, as her little wrists were 
too weak, and her weight too great. What should she do? 

Sade, standing at the window beneath, waiting for the proof, was smiling 
triumphantly, and saying to herself, “ I knew she would n’t be such a fool as 
to try it!” when she heard a frightened voice calling, “Sade! Sade! O 
Sade, come here!” She knew what that meant in an instant. She was up 
stairs and crossing to the window in less time than I can write it. 

“© Sade, I shall fall; I know I shall!” screamed Mattie, in terror. 

Sade’s hands were upon her wrists. She was all safe now, Sade thought, 
and should confess her untruth. “ Why didn’t you jump? You-could, you 
know,” —all this time holding her by the wrist, but not offering to draw 
her in. 

“©, take mein! Please take me in! I never jumped out of the window 
at all. I came down the stairs, only you didn’t see me. O Sade, take me 
in! Please do, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Sade tried to do so, but the weight of the eight-year-old was too much 
for the strength of twelve years. “O dear, I can’t!” said she ; “you are 
too heavy. What shall 1 do? What shall I do?” 

Away down street she espied John Reed, the ice-man, his cart slowly 
jogging on, while he carelessly sang. How could he sing when they were 
in such trouble? He would help them if he knew. 
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“John Reed! ohn Reed / JouN REED!” called both Sade and Mattie. 

Sadie was tired almost to the point of letting Mattie fall. As for Mattie, she 
had loosened her hold three min- 
utes before from sheer inability to 
grasp the sill longer, and now hung, 
a dead weight, on Sade’s fast-weak- 
ening arms. John looked around 
slowly, wondering who was calling 
him. He looked up, down, around, 
— everywhere but in the right direc- 
tion. 

“ Here, John, right here!” cried 

5 Sade, all in a tremble, lest he should 
fail to reach them in time. He saw 
them now. 

“Hold on! I’ll be there in a 
moment,” he said, jumping nimbly 
from the wagon and running quickly 
to the spot. Quickly? Did ever a 
man run so slowly ? Why, it seemed 
hours to Sade since Mattie called 

’ ams wi". her. He was under the window at 
a oa Gere last. “Now let ’er drap an’ I'll 
iy \ f \ 4 SS ketch ’er,” said John. 
a ASG De In another moment he was carry- 
a ing Mattie into the house, his great, 
strong arms upholding her as easily as if she were a little kitten. Sade flew 
down the stairs, and joined him in the sitting-room. 

“Why, how did this ’ere happen?” asked John. “ Tried to fly, and 
missed the wings, hey?” 

When Mamma Davenant came, she found Sade sitting on the floor, trying 
to comfort Mattie, who lay upon the sofa pale and weak from weariness and 
fright. 

“What’s the matter, little folks?” she queried. When she heard all 
about it (Mattie told her), she shuddered and hugged Mattie closely, without 
a word. . 

Mattie is a grown woman now, and often laughs at her old freaks, but to 
this one she does not often refer. For a long time she heard nothing about 
it; but the next Valentine’s day she received this valentine, written in John’s 
own cramped hand. I copy it here, spelling and all. 


“ Mattie is a Humbug, Mattie is a trump 
and Out of the windo She thoat she would Jump. 
She tried it and had n’t it a Ben for Sade 
for all her dets she Now would a Pade.” 


Amelia Frances. 








OUR POLL. 


T was an unlucky day, in one sense at least, when Uncle John arrived home from 
his last voyage to India ; for he brought a pet parrot with him, that he had bought 
from a Hindoo in Calcutta, with the recommendation that it could talk and was not 
mischievous. The first part of this recommendation was proved to every one’s satis- 
faction on the voyage over; but Poll had no chance to show whether she was mis- 
chievous or not, till she arrived at our house. From that day forth, it was nothing 
but one continual ‘‘ O, that Poll!” 

The next morning after her arrival, a terrific screaming was heard coming from the 
back piazza, where. her cage had been hung ; and on rushing thither we found Albert, 
my four-year-old brother, with one of his fingers stuck through the bars of the cage, 
and Poll pulling at it as if for dear life. That same day her cage was accidentally 
left open, when she hopped out and performed her next exploit in the shape of a 
great victory over the household cat. Poor Tabby thought she saw a chance for a 
good meal, but retired from the conflict with the loss of her right eye, and ever after- 
ward kept a good distance between herself and the sharp beak of Poll. 

One day Mr. Murray, our minister, made his usual monthly call ; and, finding the 
parlor very warm (as it was in August), mother concluded to sit on the piazza, for- 
getting all about Poll. 

“Mrs. P——,” says the minister, ‘‘ I believe you were not at church last Sunday.” 

** Yes, I was!” said a voice that sounded suspiciously like Poll’s. 

Mother did not hear Poll answer the question, so she was just about to give the 
reason why she was not at church, when she was surprised by Mr. Murray’s saying, 
** Why ! I saw Mary ” (my sister) ‘‘ after service, and —” 

** You lie!” says Poll. 

Mother did hear this last expression, and, knowing the cause, hastily explained it 
to Mr. Murray, when they enjoyed a hearty laugh over the mistake. ° 

Father gave a large party one evening, and everything passed off very nicely cntil 
supper-time, when Poll came fluttering down from the top of an open door on which 
she had perched, and, by a laughable mischance, seated herself in a large bowl of lem- 
onade that was on the centre of the table! After flapping her soaked wings and 
splashing the lemonade all over silk dresses, table-cloth, etc., in her vain attempts to 
get out of the bowl, she said, ‘‘ Take Polly! take Polly out!” By this time father 
had recovered from his surprise, and acceded to her request by fishing her out of the 
bowl itt double-quick time. 

The next morning he took Poll to a bird-store in New York, and, for a while, there 
was peace in our home. 


W. F. P. 
VOL. IX.— NO. XI. 44 
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A DAY IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


SCOTLAND is a wonderful country.. Other lands may surpass it in both beauty and 
grandeur, though that is hard to believe, but none can compare with it in the 
delightful variety which it presents in a small space. 

Leaving our home in a Seaside town, one afternoon two years ago, we sailed to 
Glasgow, resolved to see how much modern railway improvement had brought within 
the compass of a single day. We awoke next morning in the bedroom of a Glasgow 
hotel, with the murmur of that /astest of Scotch rising to our windows, and the strange 
street-cries filling our ears with a confusing hum. Dressing as quickly as possible, we 
hurried to the railway station, and set out on our day’s journey. 

A few hours’ ride, at first along the banks of the river Clyde, afterwards striking 
almost directly north, brought us to Balloch, at the foot of Loch Lomond. It is a 
small village of only about a dozen houses and one comfortable hotel, which, as 
printed notices inform us, was once honored by a visit from the Empress Eugenie. 
To me it was the very ideal of a summer residence. Taking the cars again, a very 
few minutes carried us to the pier where lay the steamer which was to carry us up the 
Loch. The lake was unlike anything I had ever seen before ; not, as I had expected 
to find it, wild and grand, but almost perfect in its bright beauty. Small islands, 
wooded to the water’s edge with low, bushy pine, surrounded us on every side, and 
it seemed every moment as if we should run aground on one or another of them, when a 
skilful turn of the helm carried us safely past, only to reveal new beautie. 'yond. 
Towards the upper end of the lake the scenery grew bolder and more sublime, the 
pfevailing color became rather gray than green, till at last it culminated in its greatest 
grandeur as we sailed up almost to the foot of Ben Lomond. The barren gray rocks, 
brightened here and there by patches of purple heather, along the base of the moun- 
tain, while its top was lost among the clouds that often hide it from envious eyes, 
formed a scene which I at least have never seen surpassed. 

Here, at Inversnaid, we left the steamboat and mounted the high, es coach 
which is the only conveyance that can travel on these mountain-roads. Our way now 
lay over hills so steep we were alternately afraid of falling from the coach behind and 
of slipping forward on our friends before, while all around us stood the mountains, 
one above the other, as far as the eye could reach. Now they opened so that behind 
us we could see the top of Ben Lomond at length freed from its veil of mist ; and they 
hemmed us round so that we could not see many yards ahead. 

At Auchterarder we again took the steamer for a sail on Loch Katrine, best known 
of Scotch lochs as the scene of Scott’s ** Lady of the Lake.” It is more picturesque 
than Loch Lomohd ; the mountains Ben An and Ben Venue rising abruptly from-the 
water's edge. The islands are fewer, but larger in size. One at the upper end of the 
lake was pointed out as ‘‘ Ellen’s Isle.” So completely did it seem to block the way, 
that no passage around it could be perceived till we were almost on its shore, when we 

. saw that it was really an island, and glided onward through the opening to the head 
of the lake. 

Here we again found coaches to take us through the Trossachs glen, which Scotch- 
men tell us cannot be surpassed even by our Yosemite. Passing Loch Achray, and 
Coilantogle Ford, — the scene of the contest between FitzJames and Roderick Dhu, 
— we arrived at Callander, where we again took the railway for Glasgow, I, at least, 
quite delighted with our day’s journey. 

oe Mary Duncan, age 16. 


Hamitton, CANADA. 
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ONE NIGHT’S SPEARING. 


In the spring of the year, in many of the small streams and estuaries about Lake 
Ontario may be found the fish commonly called the ‘‘ sucker,” or ‘ mullet,” which 
at that season seeks shallow water in which to spawn, or deposit its eggs. Early in 
May, in the year 1870, I visited a friend who lived on the banks of a little creek 
which flowed into the lake ; and during the first few days of my stay many were the 
stories that I heard of the wonderful sport of spearing mullet, so that my desire to 
make a trial of it became very great. 

One moming my friend said to me, ‘‘ Fern, what say you to trying the spear 
to-night ?” 

** Nothing would suit me better,” I replied ; and the expedition was agreed upon. 

When supper was over and the evening shadows began to fall, having donned our 
oil-cloth coats, — for the dew was heavy, — we took the long spears from where they 
hung in the barn, shouldered the bag of pine-knots that were to be burned in the 
jack-light, and wended our way to the landing, a short distance from the house, 
where lay the little skiff which was to be used in the expedition. 

Firmly fixed in the bow of the boat, upon a standard some three or foyr feet high, 
was a sort of basket, made of iron bands, in which the fire was to be built ; in fact, 
it was the jack. The spears were four-pronged, and furnished with handles nearly 
twelve feet in length, while a single paddle afforded the only means of propulsion. 

Having filled and lighted the jack, we untied the rope which fastened the boat to 
the shore, pushed out into the stream, and, giving ourselves up to the current, began 
to watch for the scaly game. Slowly and silently we drifted along, the fire in the 
jack throwing out bright, unsteady gleams that now illumined all the banks and 
showed the bottom plainly, — for the creek was shallow, —and now faded into indis- 
tinctness, so that we could hardly see the sparkle of the water as it rippled around us, 
while often some dying ember would fall with a faint hiss into the stream beneath. 
All combined to render the situation a new and strange one to me ; and, although I 
often thought that I saw some dark object swimming rapidly along within reach of 
my spear, I made no motion to disturb the quiet that reigned about us. 

We had floated on in this way for perhaps a quarter of a mile, neither of us having 
spoken a word, when suddenly my friend made a quick lunge forward ; the spear slid 
rapidly through his hand and down into the dark water beneath him ; he seemed to 
strike at something, and then a handsome fish, weighing perhaps three or four pounds, 
‘was tossed into the boat at my feet. 

‘“*That’s the way to do it, Fern!” he cried. ‘‘ Why don’t you get one? Have 
you seen none ?” 

**T think I have,” I replied, as I stooped to examine his captive, ‘‘ but, not being 
sure, I waited.” 

**O, you must n’t wait!” said he; ‘* when you see one, strike! You can’t do any 
worse than to miss, any way.” 

** Well, I'll strike,” I answered, and we resumed our watch. 

Now and then my friend would toss more wood upon the fire and then lean eagerly 
forward, carefully scanning each bit of bottom over which we passed. Following his 
example, I too bent over, watching with all my eyes for a fish. Just as we passed a 
little pool of unusual depth, I saw an object moving beneath me, and, remembering 
my instructions, without hesitation, but with a strong arm, I thrust my spear down 
deep into the water. Deceived as to its depth, I had kept too short a hold on 
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the handle, and, striking neither fish nor bottom, the force of the blow reacted upon 
myself, tipped me quickly over, and before I could recover my balance I found 
myself floundering in the chill waters of the creek! The jar of the fall also upset my 
friend, but luckily it acted in the opposite direction with him, and a sudden bump 
on the bottom of the boat apprised him of my disaster. 

The water was not over my head, and I soon clambered back into the boat again, 
wet, however, to the skin, and shivering vigorously from my cold bath, We at once 
put ashore, and, while my friend gathered wood for a fire, I ran up dnd down the 
bank, trying to prevent by such exercise any bad effect that the douche might otherwise 
have upon me. Soon a cheerful blaze greeted our eyes, and in a few moments I felt 
both courage and spirits returning, as the genial warmth dried my dripping garments, 

After a little talk and several hearty laughs at my misadventure, my friend left me 
to the care and comfort of the fire, and, returning to the boat, with a few strokes of 
the paddle he urged her out from the bank, replenished the jack, and, resuming his 
spear, continued the hunt. 

I watched the light as the boat slowly drifted farther and farther down the stream, 
my friend seeming like one of the gnomes or water-kelpies of whom we read, as he 
stood bending forward with the long spear in his hands, the flickering gleams from 
the jack now bringing him into full view and then leaving but a ghostly shadow of his 
form, until a bend in the creek hid the boat and its occupant from my sight. Even 
then at times some distant tree that towered above the others along the bank would 
stand forth in sudden illumination, showing dim and wavering against the night only 
to be instantly swallowed up again in the surrounding darkness. 

I kept the fire in good order, and its cheerful glow and hearty roar afforded me 
company, as I sat beside it on an old water-soaked log, the stranded voyager from 
some distant saw-mill away up stream. The night was overcast and promised rain, 
but I drew my oil-cloth about me and would have laughed to scorn the showers that 
might have fallen from above, now that I had braved the chillier flood that ran 
below. In time my eyes grew heavy ; and soon, my drowsiness increasing, I slowly 
slid from my seat to the ground, and slept. 

How long I lay there I do not know, but I awoke with a sort of shiver and looked 
wonderingly about me, seeking to collect my scattered thoughts and account for my 
present situation. The fire, a pile of glowing embers now, threw out fitful flashes 
into the surrounding darkness, which seemed to cover the earth like a thick cloud 
about me; a hoot-owl sent forth dismal music from a neighboring tree ; the frogs 
croaked drearily along the marshes of the creek’s banks, and a few drops of rain fell 
hissing on the coals, forerunners of the coming storm. 

I roused myself and looked down the creek. No light there. My friend must 
have gone a long way, or he would have returned ere this. Could he have passed the 
fire without seeing me as I lay asleep behind the log, and paddled on home, thinking 
to find me there ? 

The question startled me ; but before I had answered it satisfactorily to myself, a 
long shout came ringing up the creek, and shortly after the boat shot into view around 
the bend. The light in the jack was nearly out, and my friend was making haste to 
reach the fire in time to replenish it before the rain came. I joyfully answered his 
call, anid as he approached the bank ran down to meet him, carrying a blazing root 
which I placed in the jack, and, having piled chips enough uppn it to make a good 
fire, turned to inspect his fish. The bottom of the boat was fairly covered ! 

“* That’s splendid!” I cried. ‘* Are these all mullet?” 
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*¢ Yes,” answered he, ‘‘ all mullet. I must have been a mile below here. But in 
with you, it’s going to rain, and we must hurry home.” 

I stepped into the boat, and took the paddle. 

** Well, it must be fun! Did you miss many that you struck at?” 

**Only one or two,” said he ; “‘ these fellows were swimming very slowly to-night, 
so ’t was easy work to killthem. But what have you been doing eversince I left you ? 
I must have been gone nearly two hours.” 

**Sleeping!” I answered with a laugh ; “‘ and I had just begun to fear that you 
had passed the fire without seeing me, and so gone on home.” 

**T might have done so,” he replied, ‘‘had not my light been so nearly out ; but 
it’s all right now. Ah, there’s the landing and here’s the rain! We are home 
none too soon.’ 

Quick work we made of the rest of it, for the rain began to fall heavily. The fish 
were gathered into the bag which we had used to carry the pine sticks and knots in, 
and hastily tossed ashore, the boat made fast to an overhanging tree, and we hurried 
up to the house, where a good fire and two big bowls of bread-and-milk awaited us. 
You may be sure that both were very acceptable. It was just eleven o'clock when we 
arose to go to bed, and we had been out nearly four hours and a half. 

The next morning the fish were brought up to the barn, cleaned, and weighed. 
Seventeen mullet tipping the bar, when dressed, at sixty-five pounds! Was not that 
a good night's work for two boys, and one of them a green hand too? “7 

crn. 


AT TWILIGHT. 


Lips like fresh rosebuds 
Sprinkled with dew ; 


Do they speak precious words, 


Gentle and true? 


Eyes like blue violets, 
Tender and shy ; 


Do they grow bluer, love, 
Looking on high? 


Hands soft and waxlike ; 

- Will they be strong, 

To hold up the good, love, 
And battle with wrong? 


Dear little dancing feet ; 
Ah! will they go 

Out on the highways, 
To lessen man’s woe? 


Fold now your gentle hands, 
Close your blue eyes, 
Think who it is, love, 
That looks from the skies. 


Tuskecse, ALA. 


And, as the twilight comes 
Down o’er the sea, 

Lisp then thy evening hymn 
Slowly with me: — 


** Father, thy golden sun 
Sinks out of sight ; 

Wilt thou my keeper be 
Through the dark night? 


** Soft lie the gentle stars 
Olt on the sea; 

Wilt thou thus reflect 
Thy goodness on me? 


*¢ Low lies the tired bird 
Still in its nest; 

Fold thou this timid dove 
Close to thy breast. 


** And, as back comes the gentle bird, 
Where’er it roam, 
Save this dear nestling 
In heaven thy home.” 
Willie Wilde. 
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APPLE-BLOSSOM WALTZ, 


Composed by Sopumm O ivier, age 14 
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A SKEEZICKS. 


CHARACTERS. 


LANDLORD, 
Dick. 
OLD GENTLEMAN. 


Scene. — Office of hotel, LANDLORD and Dick discovered. 


LANDLORD. I’m going out, perhaps for the afternoon. Now mind that you stay 
right by this office, and look after matters. 

Dick. Yes, sir. 

Lanp. And if any customer comes in, just use your judgment on him. If he’sa 
skeezicks, put him in the attic, and give him a seat at the lower table, I can’t afford, 
at my prices, to give Tom, Dick, and Harry the fat of the land and all the delica- 
cies of the season. If he’s a gentleman, treat him like a gentleman ; give him the 
parlor bedroom, and put him at the upper table. 

Dick. A gentleman! can’t ’most always tell em. What’s the items now, sir? 

Lanp. A gentleman has — well, there’s an air about him; he’s well dressed ; 
wears a watch ; hair in good shape ; free with his money. It’s such kind of people 
that give reputation to a hotel. (Starts off) Remember, any suspicious-looking 
person without baggage must pay in advance. 

Dick. Yes, sir. But s’pose they won’t fork over? 

Lanp. O, you can scare them into terms by telling them there’s a circus expected, 
or a political meeting, or the minstrels, or something that will crowd them out if they 
don’t engage the rooms at our figures. : 

Dick. Yes, sir, I understand. [2xit LanpiorD 2.] 

“Dick. (Gives along whistle.) The fat of the land! The delicacies of the season! 
Wonder what they look like! Two kinds of customers ; gentlemen and skeezickses; 
(Enter OLD GENTLEMAN L., in plain dress, with travelling-bag, etc.) Here’s one 
of the skeezicks kind, for sure. He hain’t got none of the items, as I see. 

GENTLEMAN. I want entertainment for the night. ¢ 

Dick. All right, sir ; we can eat you, and sleep you. Fork over the stamps. 

GENT. You’re sharp ; but business is business. 

Dick. In course it is, sir ; we don’t keep a hotel for fun or for charity. 

GENT. Well, how much do you want? 

Dick. Five dollars, sir. 

GeEnT. That’s a high figure for a country place. 

Dick. A V’s the talk ; if you don’t like the talk, you can just light out. 
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Gent. Is there any other house of entertainment in the place ? 

Dicx. Not that anybody knows on, 

GENT. Can you give me a good room ? 

Dick. It’s good for the price. It’s in the third story, but it’s got a front window 
to it. If you don’t like it you can go somewhars else. We can get double the 
money for it in two hours. They’s goin’ to be a big show along this afternoon, 
and some celebrated circuit-riders, and the town will be bustin’ with folks. 

GENT. Well, I suppose there’s no help for it. Here’s the money, 

Dick. Thank you, sir. Please write your name in this book, 

GENT. ( Writes.) Now show me to my room. 

Dick. This way, sir. (Zxit Dick with GENT. C., the laiter carrying travelling- 
bag, overcoat, and umbrella.) 

(Znter LANDLORD &.) 

LAND. Now, where’s that boy gone? Off playing; snowballing, I warrant. A 
perfect eye-servant. (ings furiously.) I guess that’ll wake him. (Goes to door 
and calls.) Dick! you Dick! 

Dick (without). Comin’, sir. 

LanpD. Then hurry along with you, you lazy-bones, and give an account of your- 
self, Will you hurry ? 

(Enter Dick C., panting.) 

Dick. Here, sir; here I am. 

Lanp. And where have you been, you good-for-nothing ? 

Dick. I ’ve been to the attic to show a skeezicks to his room. 

Lanp. A new customer, eh? Did the gentleman have a trunk ? 

Dick. O, he ain’t a gentleman ! he’s one of t’other sort. 

Lanp. And why didn’t you make him pay in advance, you stupid blockhead ? 
You ’ll always be a dolt ; you ’ll never learn any shrewdness. I'll take it out of your 
wages, —all I lose by such stupidity. 

Dick. But I had him pay ; here’s the money. 

Lanp. Now that sounds like business. You’re growing in shrewdness every 
day, my lad. I’ll make a business man out of you yet. (7akes the money.) Five 
dollars! That’s capital. You’re a clever boy, Dick. You gave him the attic 
room? He’s a shabby-looking fellow, is he? What’s his name? 

Dick. Did n’t ask him, sir. He wrote it in this book. I did n’t read it. 

LAND. (Reads the name.) Washington Seville. Heavens! General Washington 
Seville! O you dolt! you idiot ! Do you know what you ’ve done, you blockhead? 

Dick. I’ve put General Washington Seville in the attic. 

Lanp. Run instantly, and fetch him down here. (DICK starts off.) Come back 
here! Go straight and make’a rousing fire in the parlor bedroom. (DICK starts off) 
Come back here! And tell the chambermaid to make the bed with the best bed- 
ding in the house. Now hurry! (DIcK starts off hurriedly.) Come back here! 
Why can’t you wait till I get through? And go and tell the dining-room girl to 
spread the centre-table in the parlor for two, with the best china. Why don’t you 
go? (Dick starts.) Stop! come back here, you flibbertigibbet! And ru and tell 
the cook to make some muffins, and some milk-toast, and some corn-cakes, and some 
hot rolls, and some waffles, and some jelly-cake, and tea, and coffee, and everything 
else she can think of. (Dick starts.) Come back here! Have you got the St. 
Vitus’s dance? And run to Mr. Nodler’s, and tell him to send me a pound of the 
best butter; tell him I'll settle up all back accounts to-morrow. Why do you 
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stand gaping there, you idiot? (Dick starts.) Come back here, and stand still till 
I get through with you. Run right quick to the other grocery, and get a can of Bal- 
timore oysters and a pound of crackers. (Dick starts.) Come back here, you 
wretched fly-away ! We must have some poultry. Go to Martin’s and get a young 
chicken. Quick, now, or there won’t be time to dress it. (Dick, of course, starts 
off.) ‘Come back here! Is there a flea on you, that you can’t stand still for five sec- 
onds? © Bring a half-pound of loaf-sugar. Now go. (Dick starts off.) If you don’t 
stand still Ill take your head off. Go and tell the band-boys that General Washing- 
ton Seville, the most renowned military chieftain of the age, is my guest, and that 
they must give him a rousing serenade. Now you can go, you restless colt. (Dick 
hurries off.) Come back here! I had almost forgotten the wine. You fairly addle 
my brains with your fidgets. Bring a bottle of champagne. Now hurry. (Dick 
starts out C.) Is that the way to the stores, you idiot? (Dick séurts Z.) Where 
are you going? Do you mean to leave General Washington Seville up in that attic 
to freeze while you run all over the town to do up forty dozen errands? Go bring that 
gentlemen down here. No, I'll fetch him down. Go tell the cook to get about 
General Washington Seville’s supper. No, I'll send the landlady about that. You 
go and get the chicken and. oysters and things. (Dick starts.) Come back here, 
you fidgety flirt! I told you to go instantly and make a fire in the parlor. Do you 
want to freeze General Washington Seville? Now go, if you’ve at last got it 
through your wooden head where in all the world you’re to go to. (DICK starts 
Z.) What are you going that way for? (Dick Jdolts off R.) Now, where are 
you going? (LANDLORD runs after him, seizes him by the arm, shakes him violently, 
and exits C., pushing Dick before him.) 





Mrs. Geo. M. Kellogg. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 170. 


— WH 
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WORD SQUARE.— No. 172. 

Put the following letters into a word 
square in which the horizontal words dif- 
fer from the perpendicular: mseeetd 
ainndlear. 

Sf T. £. C. Clinton. 
METAGRAM. — No. 171. CHARADE. — No. 173. 
My first is something used to cook with. | From the beams of my first we haste to 
Change my head, and I am an animal. my second ; 
Change again, and I am another animal. | And my whole from my first a orvestilin 
Behead, ahd I am a preposition. is reckoned. 
Uncle Foe. 





Mary D. Newman. 
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REBUS. — No. 174. 
A popular work. 





George Cole. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—No. 175. 
Foundation Words. 
1. A queen of England, over whose do- 
main 
Untiring Phoebus ever holds his reign. 
2. A martyr, a heathen, brave, noble, true ; 
In our favored time such men are too 
few. 
Cross - Words. 


. One who helped rule this earth and 
heaven above, 
A goddess fair who ever fostered love. 
2. Of Jove the powerful an unhappy 
mate, 
Who roamed the world to flee from 
Juno’s hate. 
. Oft used by ministers, by dandies oft, 
A fabric fine, smooth, delicate, and soft. 
4- He roams the desert: wild, unknown, 
untaught, 
Best at a distance, very sour when 
caught. 
5. The final letter of an alphabet - 
Whose mighty worth is known and 
valued yet. 
6. A noisy thing, rough, bustling, rude, 
and loud, 
Oft seen in streets and often in a crowd. 
7. To stir men up to wicked deeds or 
good, 
To urge on knights of valor and of 
blood. 
8. The Trojan leader, “strong in breast 
and arms,” 
Endued with strength to flee from Di- 
do’s charms, 


Shirley. 
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RIDDLE.— No. 176. 


Cut off my first, a giant huge I tower ; 
My last, all works urge I by land and sea ; 
Take both away, yet still remains my 
power ; 
Surprise, amazement, terror, speak in me. 


What is my first? Give but attendant 
light, 
As joy embodied springs it up elate ; 
And what my last? A prompting to the 
’ right. 
Conjoined, the truest grace they indicate, 


Strange paradox I am, though known full 
well, — 

A trusty friend, a robber ; waggish, grave ; 

Habitual rover, steadfast sentinel ; 

Most dread destroyer, most devoted slave. 


ENIGMA. — No. 177. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 8, 2, 12, is a girl’s name. 
My 1, 9, II, 14, is a vehicle. 
My 3, 13, 6, 10, is two things. 
My 11, 5, 4, is a troublesome animal. 
My 14, 9, 7, is what the sun does. 
My whole is a celebrated author. 
Mamie Reeve, age 9. 


FRENCH WORD SQUARE. 
No. 178. 
1. Un quadrupéde. 
2. Détester. 
3. Secours. 
4. Fort. ” 


ENIGMA, —No. 179. 


My frst is in cow, but not in ox. 

My second is in horse, but not in fox. 
My ¢hird is in bear, but not in bull. 
My fourth is in light, but not in full. 
My fs is in size, but not in lye. 

My sirth is in pastry, but not in pie. 
My seventh is in mine, but not in thine. 
My eighth is in altar, but not in shrine. 
My inth is in sand, but not in clay. 





My whole is a long-wished-for happy day. 
Bilboquet. 
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REBUS. — No. 180, 


| L&N Y 
. K 
“ Red- Top.” 


ENIGMA. — No. 181. 

My first is in tall, but not in long. 
My second is in right, but not in wrong. 
My ¢fird is in cup, but not in plate. 
My fourth is in fortune, but not in fate. 
My fh is in daughter, but not in son. 
My sixth is in joke, but not in pun, 
My seventh is in bread, but not in leaven. 
My wAole resounds through the arch of 

heaven, 





Rosabel. 


CHARADE. —No. 182. 


My frst youll discover in mortar and 
earth ; 

The want of my second makes famine 

and dearth. 

My whole of a tree is a small, bitter 
fruit, 

Unsuited for man, yet beloved by a brute. 

Laura. 
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150. Hannah; Anna. 
151. 1. Sheet, these. 2. Psalm, palms, lamps. 
3. Melon, tsa 4- Ample, maple. 





_ 152 153 B A D 
ATE OS CAR 
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154. Oregon (o’er E G, O N). 


155. Ravenswood. 
156. 1. Owl. 2. Eagle. 3. Wren. 4. Swan. 
5. Coot. 6. Daw. 7. Dove. 8. Gannet. 9. Pe- 
wit. 10. Heron. 
157. ‘* ag where’er thy lot doth fall, — 
lot or not, — to be content withal.” 
f \ {(ell’ urn) re lane e "er) (t high) (lot) (dot h) (fall 
cs o’er ‘et on o’er knot) two (bea) (k on tent 
withe) (awl), 
158. ons 
159+ L 
oO 
Vv 
E S 
160. Bread, Wheat. Billow, Rich, Edge, Al- 


paca, Dart. 4 
161. “ Politeness is to do and *- . 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
a ‘ . ‘ ghijkiam 
no tuvwx z 
Use «for m and m for 2 6 for o and a for 3, etc. 
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DIAMOND PUZZLE. —No, 183. 
1. A vowel. 
2. A boy’s nickname. 
3. Once more. 
4. To desert. 
5. A kind of fowl. 
6. A conjunction. 
7. A consonant. 
. Flossie May. 
HIDDEN CITIES,—No. 184. 
1. I met Aunt Onslow yesterday. 
2. Her face wore a dingy hue. 
3. I bought a chart for Daniel. 
4. You cannot grasp a rising star. 
Ruthven. 


CHARADES. — No. 185. 


My first is to cry loud. 
My second belongs to a bed. 
My whole is a large sea, 


No. 186. 
My frst is a wharf. 
My second is a part of the body. 
My whole is a city in South America. 
Hawkeye Boy. 


ANSWERS. 


162, It was a Pleasant day, and Christmas. 
The ground was covered with Snow, and we could 
Coast very well... My cousins and I coasted till we 
heard the Bell(e) ring for dinner. The Table was 
spread in grandmother's dining-room. O, what a 
sight! A roasted Goose in the centre, and hot bis- 
cuits,— but the Cook put too much Soda in them 
to suit me; some mince-pies, with some Spice in 
them ; and many other puddings, etc., with a sil- 
ver Fork and Knife to eat with. After dinner we 
went up to the garret to play, but we made such a 
Racket that our mother had us come down. Old 
Doll was at the gate with tinkling bells, and we 
went home by the light of the Moon, with hopes 
of > aes iS: time at grandmother’s. 


163. bolink. 2. Robin. 3. Sparrow. 4 
Whippeoredl 
164. Roanoke River (roe, an oak, river). 
165. GLASS 
LIGHT 
AGREE 
SHEER 
S TERN 
166. Hart, part, hall, all. 
167. rum 6 'S 
Ric VE R 
RvuOrR -¥ 
NERVE 
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168, Our Young Contributors. 
169. 1 SS 2. Cooper. 3. Milton. 4 


Byron. 
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WE. have received the following letter, ad- 
dressed “‘ To the kindest one of the Editors 
of ‘ Our Young Folks.’”” We omit the name and 
date. 


Dear Unknown Frienp:— 

I am in great perplexity and distress, and I 
have resolved to write and tell you frankly all 
about it. I am sixteen years old. My parents 
are poor, —very poor, but they are depriving them- 
selves of almost every comfort in order to send 
me to school. They expect me to teach, and I 
have half promised to begin next summer. But 
O, I dread and dislike the prospect so much ! 
This has made me think very hard lately what I 
can do instead. I love writing best of all things, 
and I have thought that if only I were able to 
earn a little money with my pen, O, how happy, 
how happy I should be! 

The other night I was in the bookstore, and 
while the clerk wrapped up a parcel for me, I 
picked up’ a “Young Folks” that lay on the 
counter. I subscribed for it once, two or three 
years ago, and I liked it very much. As I turned 
over the leaves I came to a department called 
“Our Young Contributors.” My heart bounded. 
I thought, “O, maybe here is a chance for me! 
These pieces are by boys and girls about my age. 
What if I could write? What if they pay for these 
pieces?”’ As I was walking home (I have two 
miles to walk), a sudden thought struck me: 
“Write to the editors of ‘Our Young Folks’ and 
tell them frankly all your trouble, and ask them 
about it.” So I sat down on a log and wrote a 
letter on a scrap of paper, which I have carried 
about in my pocket for a couple of days, not once 
relinquishing my purpose. 

Now, Mr. Editor, please do not think me a beg- 
ging letter-writer. All I want is work, and if you 
cannot give me any, if you will please let me 
know, I will not trouble you. But I am willing 
to work night and day to qualify myself for a 
writer, and I believe God will help me. I have 
concluded to send you the accompanying “‘com- 
position,” which I wrote when I was fific-n. If 
it would do for that department or any other de- 
partment, happy am I! I will not deny that the 
money is my chief desire. I want to pay my 
tuition for this term of school, I want to help pa 
pay a large debt which he dwes for the house we 





live in, and thus lift a great weight of care which 
hangs upon my mother’s heart. If I were weal- 
thier, I should love to write without pay, just for 
the delicious pleasure of seeing my own words in 
print. But this is almost a matter of life and 
death to me, and “money! money!” is the cry 
of my heart. Not for my own pleasure, but to 
help my parents — my darling mother. They do 
not know that I am doing this; I would not have 
them know for the world. But I am sure it can- 
not be wrong. Now, dear Mr. Editor, this is what 
I want, — that you should write me and tell me 
if it is possible for me, a poor little girl of sixteen, 
by no means a genius, to earn anything with my 
pen. If you do not want the poor little article 
I send, and I can write something else, I shall 
be satisfied. But I do hope you will take it and 
pay me, and give me some hope for the future. 
But remember, I am not asking charity. 

May God incline your heart to help me by giv- 
ing me work! If you can, I will bless you all my 
life, and God will ble< 00, 

Yours respectfully, 





We are constantly receiving appeals like this 
from young persons asking for advice and assist- 
ance; and, though an editor’s life is too full of 
employment to leave him time for answering such 
letters, it is not always possible to pass them by 
unnoticed. At our earliest leisure we wrote pri- 
vately to the author of the letter given above: 
for the benefit of many others, in like circum- 
stances, to whom individually we cannot write, 
we here embody the substance of what we said to 
her in the form of a more general letter. Although 
addressed to a girl ambitious of becoming a writer, 
our remarks apply, for the most part, equally well to 
those who have restless yearnings for other spheres 
of employment, and to many an aspiring boy. 


Miss 

Your case interests us exceedingly; and if it 
were possible for editors always to indulge their 
personal feelings in dealing with their correspon- 
dents, we should accept your contribution, call for 
more, and pay you munificently. Gladly would 
we give work to all who earnestly ask for it. But 
our business, like almost every other, is regulated 
by the law of supply and demand; and every 
writer must compete with hundreds of others in 
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the same field. We dare not, therefore, encourage 
in you the expectation of earning much money 
with your pen, until you shall have made a fair 
trial of your talents, and found that you can fur- 
nish what readers require, and what publishers, 
consequently, can afford to pay for. 

The sketch you send, though tolerably well 
written, is of no great worth, the subject being 
somewhat hackneyed. ~But even were it excep- 
tionally brilliant, we could not venture to hold 
out to you the hope of gaining a livelihood and 
helping your parents by literary efforts, before 
years of labor and experience have proved your 
fortitude and matured your powers. Young men 
and women expect to serve long apprentice- 
ships at other trades and professions; and why 
should they think of achieving immediate success 
in literature? Genius may inspire some, it is 
true; but even genius must have knowledge and 
discipline, to win the prizes of life, 

What, then, do we advise you to do? Do the 
Jirst honest useful work that comes to your hand. 
If you have an opportunity to teach school, and 
can teach, and need to teach, in order to help 
yourself or others, then teach by all means, and 
be thankful that az field is open to you. If 
the employment were washing dishes and sweep- 
ing floors, and that were the best that offered, 
we should still say, “‘ Accept it, and be grateful 
for so much.”” Do earnestly and cheerfully what- 
ever you are called to do, remembering that few 
in this world can have their choice of occupation, 
at least before they have toiled and earned it. 

“And not struggle for anything better?” you 
ask. That is far from our meaning. Do the daily 
duty that lies before you, as you eat your daily 
bread, and in the mean time cultivate yourself and 
make such other trials of your powers as you may. 
While performing lowly tasks, fit yourself, if pos- 
sible, for something more to your liking. In 
teaching school and doing housework, you can 
find at least occasional hours of leisure, which 
you can devote to reading, study, or practice with 
your pen. If the spirit of such things is in you, 
it will come out, somehow, at some time. Elihu 
Burritt, the “learned blacksmith,” acquired Greek 
by first studying the grammar placed open before 
him in his hat, while blowing the blacksmith’s 
bellows; ‘and Mrs. Stowe wrote “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” while doing her own housework and 
rocking her child’s cradle. 

“Our Young Contributors’’ department is not 
designed for practised hands, but to give experi- 
ence and encouragement to just such persons as 
you. But, though we pay for all the articles in 
it, no one contributor, even if it were possible for 
us to print an article of his every month, could 
expect to do very much in that way towards earn- 
ing his living and helping his parents. 

All this is not at all what you wished us to say 
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to you, neither is it what our sympathies would 
have dictated; but it is plain and honest advice 
from — if not the kindest, yet not the least sin- 
cere, of 

Tue Epitors or “Our Younc Forks.” 


Eprtors or “‘ Our Younc Fo.xs ” : — 

As nobody has solved your Bricklayer’s Prob- 
lem, given in the August number of “ Our Young 
Folks,” allow me to say a few words about it. In 
the parlor of a summer hotel where I was stop- 
ping at the time the magazine appeared, a gentle- 
man took it up from the table one evening, and, 
after glancing at the statement that the square 
contents of the curved part of the wall were only 
equal to those of the straight part, declared posi- 
tively that it wasn’t so. As this gentleman was 
once principal of a noted academy, and had taught 
boys natural philosophy and mathematics for some 
years with good success, I confess that for once I 
thought my favorite magazine was wrong. On 


looking at the demonstration, however, I saw that” 


it must be right. He did not attempt to refute it, 
but said, “‘ Suppose the wall to be built over the 
section of a hill shaped like an equilateral triangle, 
each slope measuring half a mile, and the base half 
a mile; now do you mean tc say that a wall four 
feet high running up one side of that hill and down 
the other, would give only the same square or solid 
contents as a level wall of the same height, built 
straight across the base?” 

I was staggered for a moment by the new shape 
in which the paradox was put; an affirmative 
answer did seem absurd! At the same time he 
drew a figure of his wall running over the moun- 
tain, using for that purpose the blank side of the 
leaf on which the frontispiece of the number 
(“The Old Elephant’s Extra Performance”’) is 
printed. Fortunately, that figure guided me toa 
solution of the difficulty. 





Let the figure which I here give represent a 
portion of the wall over the top of my friend’s 
hill. Now we know that a bricklayer measures 
the height of his wall bya plumb-line, that is, ver~ 
tically, as ata c. Measured perpendicularly to the 
slope of the hill, by the line 4 c, the wall appears 
only half as high; hence it would take double 
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the amount of wall built on one slope—in other 
words, it would take the wall on both slopes—to 
equal the contents of the wall across the base. 
My friend was satisfied with this solution of the 
paradox, and I trust your readers will be. 

For, as you will perceive, the same line of 
reasoning holds as good with regard to the curved 
wall as to the wall I have described. The brick- 
layer measured his wall vertically ;" if he had 
afterwards measured it perpendicularly to the face 
of the hill, he would have found that it measured 
less than four feet, except in one spot; namely, — 
at the top, where the perpendicular and vertical 
lines coincide. This, I think, explains why there 
was no more material in the curved than in the 
straight part of his wall. ’ 

Very truly yours, 
Aucustus Hoitmgs. 


Townsend Wolcott came very near solving the 
difficulty, but made a mistake in supposing that 
while the geometrician assumed the wall to have 
been measured vertically, the bricklayer had really 
measured it perpendicularly to vhe face of the 
hill. He concluded, therefore, that the geometri- 
cian and the bricklayer were both right. 

H. W. hints at a correct solution, by saying 
that the question reminds him of another, regard- 
ing a picket-fence built partly on level ground, 
and partly over a hill. “The pickets were to be 
six inches apart, and it was found that it really 
took no more of them to build the fence over the 
hill than it would have done to build a iine of 
fence straight through it.” The reason is obvious. 


New Booxs.— With the lengthening of the 
autumn evenings, and the reappearance of the 
cheery fire in the grate, and the fresh gathering 
of young and old “round the evening lamp,” 
which in mid forgets to be 
lighted, we look about us for sources of enter- 
tainment, and turn first of all to Jooks. “* What is 
there new, good to read?” is the familiar ques- 
tion. 

The publishers’ lists are rich in the promise of 
boys’ and girls’ books this fall; foremost among 
which we notice two or three new volumes of the 
favorite “‘ Camping Out Series,” by our constant 
contributor, C. A. Stephens. Of this series, 
“ Camping Out,” “ Left on Labrador,” and “ Off 
to the Geysers,” are already well known. “ Lynx 
Hunting” and “ Fox Hunting” —in which the 
author returns to his native wilds of Maine — are 
just out ; and we are promised another novelty, 
“On the Amazons,” for the coming holidays. 
What new and surprising adventures of our young 
heroes will be related in this last volume of the 
series, all boys — and all girls, too, for that matter 
—who have been so fortunate as to see the other 
volumes will be curious to learn. 
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“ Doing his Best,” now appearing as a serial in 
this magazine, is also to appear in book form 
during the present month. This, with the pre- 
vious stories, ‘‘ Jack Hazard and his Fortunes” 
and ‘A Chance for Himself,” makes three vol- 
umes of the “ Jack Hazard” series. 

A new book by Mrs. Diaz— “‘ Lucy Maria” 
—will tell us more of “ William Henry” and 
his friends, as they grow older. We also have 
a new “ Trotty” book, —“Trotty’s Wedding 
Tour and Story-Book,”— by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps ; ‘‘ Matt’s Follies,” —a very pretty vol- 
ume for young readers,” by Mary N. Prescott ; 
and “Child Life in Prose,” edited by J. G. 
Whittier, — a companion to “Child Life in 
Poetry,” the beautiful little book which was so 
warmly welcomed last year. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers issue a beautiful 
volume of “ Bed-Time Stories,” by Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, all marked by the ‘peculiar 
grace of style for which this writer is noted. 

The most of these books are already published ; 
but still to come are two new volumes of Jules 
Verne, author of the famous “ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Seas,” ** The Fur Countries,” 
and “* The Tour of the World in Eighty Days,” 
illustrated edition. This author has introduced 
an entirely new school of fiction, that of the scien- 
tific romance ; and his stories possess a novelty, 
freshness, and imaginative audacity which sur- 
prise and astonish us. 

Our more thoughtful readers will not, of course, 
overlook the new volume of poems by Henry 
W. Longfellow, — “ Aftermath,” — containing the 
third series of “‘ Tales of « Wayside Inn,” togeth- 
er with a collection of this author’s most graceful 
short poems. 

Of “ Marjorie Daw and Other People” it is 
enough to say that it is a collection of short sto- 
ries by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author of the 
“Story of a Bad Boy.” Although written for an 
older class of readers, these new stories will be 
appreciated by all who delight in ingenuity of 
plot and a witty and graceful style. 


“* Zobe.”” — We have never had anything about 
the signal code oftour army and navy. 


“ Heather Bell” writes from Newport, N. H.: 
“T have taken your charming magazine for six 
years, and think there is no other in the 
world half as good ; each number is Jooked for- 
ward to with eager expectations, and, when it 
comes, everything is dropped till it is read 
through, every bit of it. It is my delight to get 
all the back numbers of the ‘‘ Young Folks” and 
curl myself up in my own special corner of the sofa, 
and read them over and over. I a/ways turn to the 
“ Letter Bet” and “Our Young Contributors” 
first. R 


1873.) 


“Ip the school I used to attend, the magazine 
was used as the only reader, and both scholars and 
teachers found it very interesting.” . . . . 

We cannot answer your question, ‘‘ Bell,” with 
regard to ‘“* Jessica’s First Prayer.” You see, we 
do not “ know everything.” 

A correspondent, at Holly Springs, Miss., 
writes: ** My children are enthusiastic over the 
*Queer Theft’ (in September ‘Our Young 
Folks’). They were wi'd with curiosity to 
know what the theft was. I could n’t read fast 
enough for them, and when I got through, they 
wanted it all over” ; and wishes to know if the 
writer — Mrs. George M. Kellogg —and S. W. 
Kellogg, whose name appears in other magazines, 
are the same ; declaring that the stories of both 
are “characterized by a dramatic raciness which is 
quite unusual.” 

We are happy to say that the two names belong 
to one person. At the same time let us call at- 
tention to our Mrs. Kellogg’s lively little dramatic 
sketch of “ A Skeezicks,” in this month’s “‘ Even- 
ing Lamp,” which will be found not only a cap- 
ital thing well played, but also very diverting to 
read. 

“Tracy Tupfman” kindly answers ‘ George 
Francis Train ” thus : — “‘ The Clearing House is 
an institution formed for the purpose of enabling 
the different banks, in the same city, to settle their 
claims against each other. Before the introduc- 
tion of this system all checks received on deposit 
at any bank were collected by the bank messen- 
ger; and when we take into consideration the fact 
that there are within the limits of the City of 
Boston, for instance, upwards of fifty banks, it will 
be seen that this process involved much unneces- 
sary labor. By the present system, however, all 
city checks received on deposit during the day are 
the next morning ‘charged through’ the Clearing 
House, each bank receiving in return such checks 
of its own (that is, checks drawn upon it) as 
the other banks may have taken on deposit ; and 
the balance is either received from or paid to the 
officers of the Clearing House instead of being 
settled separately between the banks. 

“If a New-Yorker were to deposit a check on 
San Francisco in his bank, the bank would prob- 
ably remit it to its San Francisco correspondent 
(all the leading New York banks have either per- 
manent or collection accounts with some other 
bank in each of the principal cities of the Union), 
by whom it would be collected, and the proceeds 
passed to the credit of the New York bank.” 

Answered also by Walter S. Clarke and H. G. 
Bagley. 

BAD SCHWALBACH, PRUSSIA, Aug. 15, 1873. 
Eprtors “Our Younc Forks” : — 
Although in foreign parts, seeking fresh fields 
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Folks, for whose delight and delectation I tran- 
scribe the following French puzzle. 
“Je ne suis pas ce que je suis. Si j’étais ce 
que je suis, je ne serais pas ce que je suis!” 
Who was the speaker, and what did he mean? 
Jack Srraw. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 22, 1873. 
Dear Epirtors :— 

I often wonder if you ever see the glow of eager 
delight and expectancy on the faces of any of the 
little ones when the “ Young Folks” arrives; 
the satisfaction of cutting the leaves; the sus- 
pended hand while a line or two is peeped at,—a 
sweet foretaste of the coming feast. If so, you 
have certainly gained some little reward for all 
your many efforts for their pleasure. 

My two “bonny bairns,” in all kindly feeling, 
hope you have never seen this Kilkenny version, 
and that you will think it worthy of a place in 
your columns : — 


THE MAGPIES. 
Two little magpies sat on a rail, 
(As it might be Wednesday week,) 
When one little magpie wagged its tail 
In the other little magpie’s beak. 


Then doubling up his little claw hand 
Says he, ‘“‘ Upon my word, 

*T is more than flesh and blood can stand, 
Of magpie or any other bird.” 


So they pecked and they clawed 
At each other’s little eyes, 

Till all that was left on the rail 
Was the beak of one little magpie, 
And the other little magpie’s tail. 


Yours very truly, 
Auice BrapFrorp. 


Our Young Contributors. — Accepted articles : 
“ The Snow Elves,” by Nellie G. Cone ;-“ Under 
the Sofa,” by Darsie; “Going Halves,” by 
Mary Gray Osgood : “ Our Dismal Swamp,” uy 
J. H. B.; “ The Indian’s Gratitude,” by Minnie 
Watkins. 


Roll of Honor: “ The Song of the Sea,” by 
Shirley; “ The Haunted Barn,” by Harry T. 
Black ; “‘ Two Pet Cats,” by “Katy’s sister”; 
“ Chillor ” by J. C.; “ The Flight of the Black- 
birds,” by Emie; “ Neil’s Fuba,” by Jessie; 
“ Guido’s Christmas,” by M. D. V. G.: “ Mis- 
Sortunes of a Near-sighted Person,” by Jess 
P. ; “* At the Church Door,” by Ella C. Hartley; 
“A Serious Accident,” by Mattie H. Munro; 
“ Flowers,” by Louisa M. Davis; “ Musings of 
a Pebble,” by Hettie; and “ Fournal Sketches,” 
by A L. M. C. “Crowned Heads, an Alle- 


| gory,” by A. C. R., belongs in the foregoing list, 


and pastures new, I do not forget Our Young | but as the writer asks for criticism, we are con- 
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strained to say that her style, though correct, 
lacks freshness, like the subject, and that allego- 
ries, unless very well done, are sof interesting. 


A “ Young Contributor” sends us the follow- 

ing account of 
MY FERNERY. 

** How long did it take you to make it?” my 
friends ask. It took but a few hours to put it to- 
gether, but to gather the materials took longer. 

A board two feet long by one and a half wide, 
having four large spools covered with lichens 
nailed to the corners, forms the stand, On this is 
placed a zinc par one and a half inches deep; in 
this is a layer of pebbles covered by a little rich 
earth. Ferns, mosses, and wild plants of all 
kinds, are planted in the earth. Four panes of 
glass fourteen inches high, fastened together with 
strips of cloth covered by walnut paper, are set 
inside the pan. A pane of glass large enough to 
cover the top is bound with paper and placed 
over the opening, rendering it nearly air-tight. 
The pan is hid by pieces of bark nailed to the 
edge of the board. 

The surface of the earth within the pan is di- 
versified by hills, a ravine (across which is thrown 
a rustic bridge), and a pond. 

Some of the mosses and lichens were gathered 
two or three years ago, and with the ferns repre- 
sent New England as well as the Middle and 
Southern States in these plants. They bring 
memories of pleasant excursions from which we 
returned tired for the time, but refreshed in the 
end by glimpses of 

“ The flitting birds 
And leaping squirrels, wandering brooks, and winds 
That shake the leaves and scatter, as they pass, 
A fragrance from the cedars.” 

_ [have some live-stock in my fernery, — two lit- 
tle toads, ravenous for the flies I frequently drop 
within their reach. I have had it but a few weeks, 
and enjoy it greatly. 

The ferns have put forth their rolled-up leaves, 
which have unfolded and hed maturity al- 
most instantly. The moisture has gathered in 
gem-like drops on leaf and spray, and perpetual 
morning seems to reign. 





CLaRE. 


Dear “ Younc Forks ”:— 

The following puzzle may interest some of your 
subscribers. It appeared first, I beiieve, in an 
Edinburgh magazine, told thus pathetically in 
verse : — 

@ “lam constrained to plant a grove 
To please the lady that I love. 
This ample grove I must compose 
Of nineteen trees in nine straight rows. 
Seven trees in each row I must place, 
Or I shall never see her face,” 

I have been unsuccessful in all attempts to 
plant this grove, and have never seen it done. 
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The numbers I know are correct, —and the solu- 
tion is undoubtedly much more simple than it 
appears at first sight. 
Respectfully, 
J. Litu Demaray. 
Here is the answer to Lulu H. Meredith’s 
puzzle ; the lines are from “* King Olaf” :— 


** Never saw the wild North Sea 
Such a gallant company 
Sail its billows blue !” 


“The cipher made use of is the following: the 
letters of the alphabet being d, find the 
number of the letter you wish to use ; double it, 
and use the letter under this number: for in- 
stance, for a, the first letter, use 4, the second ; fer 
é, the fifth, use the tenth, etc. In this way zwill 
stand for m, the thirteenth letter ; but for the four-_ 
teenth, #, you cannot take the twenty-eighth, 4 
(going through’ the alphabet again), for that has 
been already used ; so take one /ess, or the twenty- 
seventh, a, etc. 

‘In reading the cipher, all that is necessary to 
do is to find the number of the letter written, take 
half of it (if it is an uneven number, the larger 
half), and under this number find the letter repre- 
sented.” 

This puzzle was solved by C. A. Miller thus: — 

“ Arrange the alphabet in two ways :— 





racegikmoqsuwy 
2bdfhjlnprtvxz 


3 abcdefghijk im 
4 nopqrstuvwxyz 


“In forming the cipher, the letters of the first 
and second lines are used for the correspcnding 
letters of the fourth and third lines respectively.” 

In return C, A. Miller sends the following “ for 
Lulu H. Meredith, and others interested, to 
solve” ; -= 


“ Jfht xw med dtkc oabqw med urmqwip zfw 
jxjmid, 
Skb deuidel le vxbck mezl tod vhkd ag qgwbo 
bdbjd?” 


Answer to Inquirer’s riddle in the October 
number, —an egg. Sent in by Marcia, K. R., 
and Grace Whiting. 


Tue best list of answers to our last month’s 
“ Evening Lamp ” puzzles were sent in by Carrie 
R. Porter and Johnnie, Jessie and Jim, E Grace 
Shreve, Frank S. Palfrey, Jessie Lovell, Pigmy, 
Will A. Howell, and Sadie Hull. 


Ow1nc to the absence of the editor and a 
misunderstanding with the printers, some errors 
crept into the “ Evening Lamp” department of 
our September number. How many discovered 
them? 











THE DEN. 


[See “‘ Pap Chippewa and the Wolves,” p. 742. 





